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Peter Wilh. Heb 


P. 0. Box 1723, D-5880 LCidenscheid 


Processing of thermoplastic materials 
and manufacture 
of injection moulds and dies 


IMO Is the specialist In display work, printing advertising material for shop- 
window, counter and point-of-sale display. We supply all manner of display 
work geared to advertise and sell the product. 

Our range extends from complex, multt-dlmenslonal work to simple stanjl 
and pop-ups, with full service from layout to delivery. 

Equipment Is up-to-date and varied, enabling IMO to print calendars, ther- 
mometers and noteblocks. Maximum format is a jumbo 100 x 140 cm, 
which Is well sul led to large-size display needs. 


Carl Vollmer GmbH & Co 
56 Wuppertal-Barman, Kleiner Worth 50 
Federal Rep. of Germany 

Phone 021 21/ 55 25 68 
Telex 08 591 430 



After more than seventy years jn office furniture 
we reckon our swivel chair is something special: 


- folds away yet is robust and functional In design . 
r lakes up only one sixth of usual storage space 

- on International standard five-foot pedestal.. , ' . 

- complete with AMA-LHt pneumatic height adjustment 

- enormous range in covers and paint finishes 

- up-to-the-minute design 

« Want to know more? Write and ask! And that means 
would-be agents too. We are: 



Albert Menger AG 

Swivel chair manufacturers 
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D-864 6 Sto ff els muhl e/Kronach 
Federal Republic of Germany 
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water hoses 
fittings 

protective clothing 
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Rheinische Gumml Gesellschaft 
W. Klotz & Co. 

Bergstrasse 13 • D-4020 Mettmann/Rhld. 
Phone (02104) 27031 ■ Telex 08581 217 
Federal Republic of Germany 



ail over the world 

EIKA WACHSWERKE FULDA GMBH. 

P.O.Box 209 

D-6400 Fulda/West Germany 

Telex: Elka 04-9731 





Top-Quality 
Manicure Implements 
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Specialist In manicure 
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and pedicure sets: 
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HEINZ BUCHffltiLLER 

P. O. Box 10 t f 10 • 5650 Solrngen 1 
West Germany 



# eros are leading manufacturers of brocade doilies and runners and 
velour wares for the home. 

f 

A 

9 Bros are quick off ihe mark and ready to supply, large orders Iasi 
and at shorl notice. A wide range of patterns are manufactured, so 
•roe are sure to have what every wholesaler or retailer needs. 

• eros specialise in sets, supplying matching runners end brocade 
dollies for any tablecloth. 

Erich Roos • Hagedornstr. 1 9-35 • D 4200 Oberhausen 
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school satchels, . 
brlefcasesr — "' : 1 5 , 
college baps. *' 
Specialists In: : ; iv 

conductors' purses ; ; , . 

waiters’ purse^ j ■ j 


cash bags 




LEONHARD HEYDEN 

a 

Leather gopds manufacturer 
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,P. 0 ? Box 1148. ■ D-5238 Hachehburg 
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to Africa dilemma 
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W estern policy towards Africa suf- 
fers from a twofold handicap: 
double standards in the clash between 
black and white and military Inferiority 
in the East-West conflict. 

These drawbacks apply to the West in 
general. Bonn's policies, highlighted by 
Chancellor Schmidt’s visit to Lagos and 
Lusaka, are no exception. 

On the racial issue the West lacks 
credibility because, although it opposes 
apartheid and favours black majority 
rule, it refuses to resort to the two sanc- 
tions that might accelerate matters: mi- 
litary muscle and an economic boycott. 

In tlic struggle against growing Soviet 
influence on the black continent the 
West lacks a mercenary force that packs 
as much punch and is as beyond suspi- 
cion as Moscow's Caribbean Legion — 
the Cubans. 

Even if it had such a foreign legion 
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Its use would meet dotnestic resistance; 
in most Western countries. So the West 
prefers to export its own solution to the 
world’s ills; political stabilisation by 
means of social and economic reforms. 

The Soviet Union,, in contrast, can .act 
much faster, stabilising apienable re- 
gimes from a gun- barrel. In the short 
term the barrel, will almost invariably; 
beat the dollar, too. j 

| In tlie . long . term 1 Western policy, 
towards Africa is banking on the greater 
economic power of the industrialised] 
countries /and. on tji$ Russians swiftly 
growing unpopular wherever : they appear 
because they are so keen to gain power/ 


Egypt and Somalia are seen as examples, 
countries in which Soviet objectives 
have reached for the sky and failed. 

This theory lias lately shed some of 
its appeal. It could prove to have been 
no more than dangerous wishful think- 
ing. Where the Soviet Union has not 
only advisers of its own, but also Cuban 
and East German mercenaries firmly sta- 
tioned it is not so easily dislodged. 

The pro-Soviet coup in South Yemen 
ought to be a clear warning, especially to 
President Neto of Angola, who is 
making eyes at the West again but last 
year barely survived a coup evidently 
backed by the Soviet Union. 

Where the Soviet Union has firm 
bases it is also in a good position to 
back attempted coups in neighbouring 
countries. 

Anxiety over this was why France and 
the United States reacted so promptly to 
the invasion of Zaire’s Shaba province. 
This fear is also behind the speculation 
about a Cuban advance on Namibia 
organised by Soviet generals. 

This speculation may be premature, 
but only because Moscow is still weigh- 
ing the risks and unlikely to risk a clash 
between its mercenaries and the power- 
ful South African forces. 

It is by no means entirely unfounded, 
especially when stripped of its more fan- 
tastic trappings: a conceivable attempt to 
lure the West into a trap by means of 
clashes with the Cubans. 

The idea is disarmingly simple. Engi- 


Continued on page 2 
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Israeli Prime Minister Begin meets Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich Genscher on his 
arrival In Jerusalem for talks. (Photo: dpu) 

Genscher bid to sooth 

-I 

a 

hurt Israeli feelings 

F ree Democratic Foreign Minister Israeli politicians are irked by com- 
Hans-Dietrich Genscher is having to ments Chancellor Schmidt made during 


X Hans-Dietrich Genscher is having to 
repair the damage caused in Israel by 
Social Democratic Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt. 

When Herr Genscher’s trip to Jerusa- 
lem was originally arranged no great 
problems beset bilateral ties. Now it is 
another story. 
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(Cartoon* Felix VlufAUf Frankfurter Rundschau) 


Israeli politicians are irked by com- 
ments Chancellor Schmidt made during 
Saudi Arabian Crown Prince Fahd’s visit 
to Bonn about the Palestinians’ right to 
a state of their own. 

The Chancellor also saw fit to level 
vociferous criticism at Israel's outlook 
on Middle East affairs. 

Foreign Minister Genscher now has 
the task of interpreting the Chancellor’s 
words where no interpretation is neces- 
sary. • 

Herr Schmidt has committed' the 
Bonn government to a new approach, 
going even further than President Carter, 
who is the only Western politician who 
can fairly claim the light to a say< in the 
Arab-Isiaeli conflict. 

Yet Mr Carter, unlike Herr Schmidt, 
has so far taken care not commit him- 
self to a Palestinian state. 

Jerusalem is noiy calling !qri. ' tjqnt 
Genscher to explain what Induced the 
Chancellor to gp it alone rather than 
take cover behind more 6r less non- 
committal EEC resolutions. 

Tire Foreign Minister's position is 
made even more embarrassing by the' 
Franco-Federal Republic ‘ contract to 1 
supply Syria with anti-tank missiles. 1 ' ■ 1 ; - 
■ In the&e circumstances Herr Genscher 
cannot hcpe to fulfil his secret wish to 
become' an honest broker between Israe- 
lis ahd Arabs. Israeli confidence iii Bohn 
has been needlessly forfeited. ' : ■ 

Chanceljpr Scfip^idt has liaid, ail 1 un- 
necessary ^tumbling block in; his Foreign 
Minister^ path, postponing what could 
have proved, a welconie contribution by 
Borin towards peace in the Middle, East. . 

EnWfi.E Hirsohmanp : ' 

* ’.* '• - (LUbtfcker N&dulchfen,‘29 June' 1078) 
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Soviet manoeuvres on Berlin 
call for firm West stand 
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S oviet policymakers have again le- 
velled serious accusations at the 

United Slates while sounding a gentler 
note in dealings with Bonn. 

In Minsk, Mr Brezhnev, referring lo 
his May visit to the Rhine, stressed tliat 
tics between Moscow and Bonn were a 
major factor in the stability and relaxa-' 
linn of tension in Europe. 

'I his acknowledgement of un impor- 
tant fad does not preclude another poli- 
cy pursued with extraordinary persever- 
ance by Moscow yet anything but con- 
ducive to Hie relaxation of tension. 

In con (raven lion of Berlin's four- 
power status, Moscow seems determined 
to fully integrate East Berlin as the 
GDR capital while trying to cut ties be- 
tween West Berlin and West Germany, 
imkvif Western Europe. 

The consistent method is to ignore 
crucial parts of the four-power agree- 
ment on Berlin. 

Tmc, the 1971 agreement includes 
vague references liable lo varying inter- 
pretation by East and West, but before 
differing the two sides must make sure 
that certain provisions of (lie agreement 
are simply ignored. 

menl lo si nil observation and full Im- 
plementation" of the four-power agree- 
ment as endorsed by Mr Brezhnev. 

Before insisting that Fast Berlin exists 
neither in law nor in fact, the eastern 
part of the divided city having been the 
GDR capital since 1949, Soviet ambas- 
sador Pyotr Abrassimov would do well 
to recall that the four-power agreement 
deals with Berlin as a whole and not 
merely West Berlin. 


T he eight-year gaol sentence passed 
on GDR dissident Rudolf Bahro, 
42, by an East Berlin court has been de- 
scribed in the West as outrageous and 
has brought a deluge of protest. 

Spokesmen for political parties and 
organisations of varying political hues 
called the sentence a serious breach of 

human rights and assured Bahro of their 
solidarity. 

The sentence is tonlamouht lo a dc- 

rS l0n bank nip Icy by the 

Ci DR leadership, who attempted lo cha- 
racknse an inconvenient Marxist critic 

as a paid agent of the West., 

This threadbare excuse for an argu- 
ment testifies to the helplessness and 
un scrupulousness of a self-appointed 
leadership which fears nothing more 
than the loss of power. Bahro was found 
guilty on counts of treason and divulg- 
ing informal ion lo the enemy that even, 
many card-carrying members of the So- 
cialist Unity Party (SED) will find hard 
to swallow. 

The accusations were cleurly mere 
pretexts Bahro has not been gaoled for 
working for a foreign power but because 
ho dared to pillory an inhuman political 

sys (cilia 

in a lone of political conviction verg- 


Otherwise there would not be a Scc- 
. lion I with provisions regarding the 
Western sectors of Berlin. 

Two further claims the Soviet ambas- 
sador in East Berlin never tires of 
making are also without foundation no 
matter how often he repeats them. 

His first is that direct or indirect in- 
clusion of West Berlin in the elections 
to the European Parliament runs counter 
to the four-power agreement. 

His second is that the periodic cliair- 
manship of the Bundesrat, or Upper 
House, in Bonn by Mayor Stobbc of 
West Berlin is illegal. 

To assess these claims we must refer 
lo the sections of the agreement which 
Moscow persistently overlooks. Take for 
instance the tics between West Berlin 
and the Federal Republic, which are to 
be “maintained and developed.” 

Or lake the reminder that Berlin is 
not an intrinsic part of the Federal Re- 
public or the use of the words “main- 
tained" and “continued." 

Mayor Stobbe is no less entitled than 
bis predecessors to periodically chair the 
Bundesrat. 

In so doing he does not even under- 
score some kind of federal government 
presence in West Berlin. He is merely 
continuing a practice regarded by the 
Western Allies as a prerequisite' of the 
four-power agreement. 

West Berlin's lies with the European 
■ Community, cannot be sep&tated from 

‘tta tlbfc. wW* feomi, ttiesa 'fovmg ateadUy 
developed since the Trealy of Rome in 
1957, 

In view of the special status of the 
divided city West Berlin members of the 
European Parliament are to be nom- 
inated in the same way as the city's 22 
members of the Bundestag. 

The Soviet Union was well aware of 
the Treaty of Rome and concluded the 
four-power Berlin agreement according- 
ly. 


Outcry over 

dissident’s 

*. 1 

gaol term 
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Rudolf. Bahro, East Gorman dissident: 
«ignt years for speaking out Joud. 

• (Photo: SUdUeulichor VerJLag) 


How odd I hat the Soviet Union lias so 
little objection to the ties (or links, 
depending on interpretation) between 
East Berlin and the European Commu- 
nity, given that the GDR is rated part of 
the EEC customs union. 

ft 

Had this concession not been granted, 
Bonn would not have signed the Treaty 
of Rome. But since the GDR derives 
obvious benefit from this special ar- 
rangement it will take good care not to 
regard it as an impermissible tie with 
either Bonn or Brussels. 

Intra-German trade is flourishing, and 
both sides are keen to maintain this. 

Long-term Soviet strategy still sap- 
pears to aim at restricting four-power 
status in West Berlin both in fact and 
law. 

Looking for symmetry ; 

in Berlin relations 

. 

The 1975 agreements bet ween. Mos- 
cow and East Berlin incorporate the cha- 
racteristic mention df both sides want- 
ing to maintain and develop links with 
West Berlin. 

I 1 

The aiiri was to establish symmetry, 
with West Berlin a special entity, an is- 
land in the middle of the GDR, with 
identical relations with both German 
states. 

' tasf l b)oc diplomats miss ho chance lo 
repeat this point so as to accustom 
world opinion to a principle that runs 
counter .to both, the four-power agree- 
ment and the original rights of the three 
Western Allies. 

The West must be equally insistent 
on maintaining and testifying to its own 
viewpoint, aimed as it is at stability and 

^ etCnle ' Hans Schuster 

(SQddeulsche Zettung, 28 June 1978) 


ing on the religious, lie said before 
being arrested that the police were po-. 
, werless in the face of his Ideas. The 
court sentence, endorsed by the SED 
leadership, does.not change matters. 

His critique of socialism as it actually 
‘ exist s may only have been published in 
the West but his views are also hotly 
debated by fellow-members of the SED. 

, Wiiat Bahro has to say about “organ- 
ic irresponsibility” In the economy is 
bonte' out almost daily in the experience 
of mosJ.GDR citizens. The party leader- 
ship will feel the pinch of Ba lira's tren- 
chant analysis before long. 

. No m °re need be said about the feeb-' 
leuess of accusations that Bahro acted 
Tor monetary motives. They speak to. 

SH»“ofS. ,hC me,,Wit, 01 ,a,din * 

. Attempts to brand accredited journal- 
ists as enmma! accomplices in a politi- 
cal conspiracy must, however be taken 
seriously. It is an alarming state of af- 
fairs when routine press coverage by 
West German correspondents is tnado 
out to bo secret service work. 

The Bonn government will have little 
option but to issue an official statement 

on the whole affair. ' 

(SOddeutscIie Zeltung, 3 July 1978) 


African dilenuna 

Continued from page 1 

neer a clash Between the Cubans m 
the South Africans and induce the West 
to support South Africa. The Kremlin 
would then have a Held day in black Af. 
rica! ' ' 

Those who feel this is a venture' into 
fantasy need only take a closer look at 
the outcome of Helmut Schmidt’s visit 
to Nigeria mid Zambia. 

Moscow must feel encouraged. In Nj. 
geria the Chancellor failed to allay the 
military regime's misgivings about 
Bonn's cooperation with South Africa. 

Herr Schmidt condemed apartheid but 
opposed an economic boycott of white 
Africa, still one of this country's m™ 
commodity suppliers. t 

What is more, the Chancellor wj S 
unable to induce his hosts in Lagos to 
condemn Soviet and Cuban intervention 
in Africa. 

Apart from vague promises of econo- 
mic aid, an undertaking to send neither 
troops nor arms to South Africa and a 
commitment to , equal rights, lb 
Schmidt, had so little to offer Zambia 
tliat President Kaunda is unlikely to 
resist calling for Soviet and. Cuban assis- 
tance should his country be further in- 
volved in the Rhodesian fighting. 

President Kaunda is so closely allied 
with the Patriotic Front that gucrrillj 
leader Joshua Nkomu took part in \k 
talks with Chancellor Schmidt. 

Nkomo and Kaunda do not waul 
equal rights for the blacks in Rliodcsu. 
What they want is majority rule, ai?i 
not by electoral means, as the Icnn t*- 
plies in lire West, but obtained by vio- 
lence 11 n hampered by Weslern interven- 
tion. ■ 

The Chancellor’s visit to Africa has 
failed to clarify Bonn's policy towards 
Africa. Helmut Schmidt is trapped in 
the Western dilemma. He is vaguely in 
favour of majority rule but unwilling to 
contribute more than empty phrases 
about, say, an all-parly conference in 
Rhodesia. 

He is opposed to the East- West con- 
flict spreading to Africa but unable to 
suggest how to combat Soviet inroads. 

He stresses his country’s own econo- 
mic interests .but is most unsatisfactoff 
on the subject of the Africans’ economic 
interests. 

Foreign Minister Gcnschcr's Africa 
policies are- based on an impressive edi- 
fice of principles. Chancellor SchmldL 
like the pragmatist he is, has b(0^ 
them back to earth. ’ ' . 

But Bonn’s policy on Africa is peitlm 
clearer nor less crisis-prone. 

Dieter Schrpdtf F 

(SUdpeutsche Zeltung, 30 June 1** 
— — — — ^ 
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■ HOME AFFAIRS 

Confident Kohl starts 

• ■' i- 

CDU election run-up 



C hristian Democrat leader Helmut 
kohl has been chairman of the 
parly for five years, longer than any 
CDU leader since Adenauer, and the 
overall verdict on his leadership of the 
Opposition is positive as the CDU starts 
its confident run-up to the next election. 

Kohl, now in Washington for talks 
with leading American politicians, has 
already been praised at the highest party 
level because membership is increasing, 
grassroots work Is successful and the 
party has achieved fine results in local 
elections. A number of sensational party 
conferences have also improved the 
party's profile. . 

Only a year ago tilings looked very 
different. Shaken by its defeat after a 
lough election campaign, the party 
mood was one of resignation arid sheer 
exhaustion. Struggles over the succession 
to the post.of candidate for the chancel- 
lorship broke out, but did not come to 
much because- no-one could or wanted 
lo be party and parliamentary party 
chairman at the same lime. 

Walter Wall man n, an important inte- 
grating figure in the parliamentary party 
and the CDU-rulcd Under, had to give 
up party work to take up office as Lord 
Mayor of Frankfurt. 

It took a lot of time and trouble to 
mend the broken partnership between 
CDU and CSU. In the parliamentary 


party, MPs who now found themselves 
on Opposition benches instead of in go- 
vernment office began to criticise their 
leader. 

Kohl, in the meantime had his work 
cut out trying to get the CSU to agree 
to a verbal armistice, at least on the 
question of the CDU-CSU's candidate 
for the chancellorship and the party's at- 
titude to the FDP. Herr Kohl still has 
not quite succeeded in this, as the latest 
issue of Strauss's Bayernkurier shows. • 

Most CDU and CSU members were 
full of respect and appreciation for the 
work Kohl did at the party central 
offices and on long and exhausting elec^ 
tions campaign. The CDU parliamentary 
party has certainly been the main bene- 
ficiary of the 70 to 80-hour weeks which 
he has put in. 

The 48-year-old from the Rhineland- 
Palatinate gives his colleagues a large 
degree of independence and is an expert 
at delegating work. His situation reports 
ore still considered too long in high 
party circles, but they are accepted as an 
idiosyncrasy. CDU MPs also point to 
Kohl’s off-thc-cuf replies to Wehner and 
Chancellor Schmidt in debates as anot- 
her plus. 

However, there is still plenty of evi- 
dence that there is little unanimity be- 
tween the CDU and the CSU, quite 
apart from l lie still opal question of 
who is to be Opposition candidate for 
the chancellorship in the next genera! 
election. The latest is that Strauss, prob- 
ably rightly, will not and cannot under- 
stand how Kohl proposes to oust 



President Certor welcomes Christian Democrat leader Helmut Kohl to Washington 1 at 
the beginning of his visit for talks with leading American politicians. (I'hutn: diuri 


Schmidt from office before the 11 ex I 
general election. 

Kohl believes that after the next Lund 
elections the position of the Bonn coali- 
tion government in the Bundesrat will 
be completely untenable and it will col- 
lapse. He is confident that the FDP will 
then withdraw into opposition in order 
to regenerate itself and would practise 
benevolent neutrality towards u CDU 
minority government. 

CSU leader Strauss thinks the idea af 
Kohl us Chancellor in a minority go- 
vernment is as unrealistic as the \icw 
that there will be early elections. In butli 
cases, Schmidt would have to give up 
office of his own free will. 

Lulil is nut guing lu be templed to 
depose the Chancellor by means of a 
constructive vote of no confidence - 
quite apart from the fact that, unlike 
Barzel in 1972, he simply does not have 
enough votes. And no-one in Bonn is 


interested in another grand coalition be- 
tween SPD and CDU, 

Kohl’s self-con fidencc has been 
boosted by electoral successes and the 
response to his election campaigns. He 
cun take his time until the next Bundes- 
tag elections in 1980. Then he will pro- 
hably (certainly in the opinion of the 
CDU) be the Opposition's candidate for 
Chancellor. 

Insiders think the party will be in tup 
rorm by then. New general secretary 
Gcisslcr has tightened up paity organisa- 
tion and transformed it into something 
like the management of u top industrial 
concern. He has appointed new heads of 
department und a new, if politically in- 
ex poric nr ed. national secretary. Kohl, I lie 
luiuui UhiiiLlaiiJ Prime Min- 

ister from' Mainz, hopes tliat new 
brooms will sweep dean in his party 

hcudqiiiirtcrrs. 

Karlheinz von den Drlesch 

( Frankfurter Ncuc I'rev^e, 30 June 1978J 


T he question many politicians in 
Bonn are asking is; have the Free 
Dembcrats a future and, if so, under 
whose leadership? 

One thing is as clear as Herbert 
Wehneris Interjections in the Bundestag: 
if the voters in- Hesse and Bavaria follow 
the example of Hamburg and Lower Sax- 
ony and vote thri FDP out of the Land- 
tag, then its leadership will no longer be 
able to avoid making changes. 

The FDP will have to say goodbye to 
luckless party leader and tactician Hans- 
Dietrich Genscher. : The oaths of solid- 
arity and loyalty which his followers 
made after the June 4 disaster will not 
mean much after 1 a second disastrous de- 
feat, ■ 

Only one member 1 of the FDFi leader- 
ship dared to criticise the party leader, 
among others, after the catastrophic re- 
sults in Lower Saxony and- Hamburg 
Dr Otto Graf Lambsdorff, lawyer former 
financial adviser and- now Minister of 
Economic Affairs. 

LambsdorfPs next goal is clear: to be- 
come leader of the FDP. Not only the 
conservatives but 1 also the centra and the 
moderate left in the party would be pre- 
paied to replace' Genscher, ’ whose 
powers seem : to 1 be declining; with 'the 
eloquent and energetic Lambsdorff: : f 

Of course Lamb&dorffs party oppo- 
nents such' fia' Hamburg left-winger Hel- 
ga Schuchardt Will ' bbntiriufe tti inake 
public their- dislike of ttie Baltic land- 
grave. Hdweter, “His Eloqtifericb; :Cciiint 
Silvercanel L (Umbsdorff was wounded in 


Cool Graf Lambsdorff 
eyes FDP leadership 



Man with a dear goal: Minister of 
Economic Affairs Otto Gref Lartnbsdorff. 

(Photo: Sven Simon) 

the war and needs a walking stickX re- 
acts to personal hostility with’ cool com- 
posure, unlike 1 sensitive party leader 
Genscher. He says: “Someone who looks 
like Frau Sqhuohardt cannot insult me." 

■. The 52-year-old Lambsdorff, who had 


to wait longer than most liberals fqr his 
chance, is determined to take it without 
hesitation. A member of the Ft)P since 
195 1. and far from unsuccessful in party 
work, he did not gain a seat in the Bun- 
destag until 1972. In his constituency in 
the Eifel there are rumoured to be many 
CDU voters who decided to vote for 
Lambsdorff, a consistent advocate of the 
free market economy, rather than the 
obscure GDU candidate. 

■ ■ I " % 

Kurt Biedenkopf, who realised when 
he was CDU general secretary that 
Lambsdorff appealed to. large numbers 
of regular CDU voters,' always reacts ex- 
tremely tetchlly to ' the count’s political 
pronouncements. Early, riser Lambsdorff 
has obviously planned his irresistible 
rise to the top with care. 

When the election results.' came 
through on the evening of June' 4 and; 
the FDP were looking for scapegoats,' 
Lambsdorff openly demanded in an bK 
tervieW that; Werner" Malhbfer, then- 
Bonn Minister of the . Interior, , re8igh # ! 
His main aim was to concentrate atten- 
tion on attributing blame fbr 'blunders- in 
the Schleyer case on Malhofer, thereby 
diverting attention, .from .North 1 RJiine-l 
Westphalia* : Minister: :of the 1 Interior. 


Hirsch, who had also come in- for criti- 
cism over the affair. 

Lambsdorff reckoned that Hindi's 
gratitude would be transformed into 
friendship and active support when it 
came to a change in the party leadership 
in Bonn: 

Anyone who wants to bring about 
change in Bonn, in Lambsdorffs view, 
must have the support of. the North 
Rhine-Westphalia Free Democrats: He 
realises what counts and as a man who 
would not object to a change of coali- 
tion partners, it seems to him that an 
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arrangement with Hirsch’s pocipl-jiberais 
is simply an act of practical reason. 

, Lambsdorff is a man of high intelli- 
gence,, as he prpved when lie wps party 
financial spokesman and aql^or of pro- 
grammes. He is also, unlike. Genscher, .q 
man of firm political prjriciplps. . 

- It would; be a : mistake to,, put too 
much: stress on his ambition and li(s ca- 
reerism. To represent him ps a man of 
unlimited ambition is upfair./He tells 
his,. children: “You can choose' any pro- 
fession or any course you want - only 
at the end you have. to. make .sure yoq 
are. better than your competitors ” What 
better definition could ; t|ieip . be of per- 
fonnance in a .free* market ehopomy? .... 

■ • ' 
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BERLIN 


The blockade that tested 
the will of the West 


Thirty year* ego, on 20 July 1948, Allied 
airmen launched the airlift that thwarted 
Stalin's bid to take over West Berlin. 
Former enemies became friends during 
the 328-day blockade as seven thousand 
tons of food and essentials were flown in 
dally, Sixty people died in the unpre- 
cedented operation to relieve a beleaguer- 
ed city. 

K eep 1 1 up* America! We Berliners 
nre right behind you," a banner 
proclaimed shortly after the beginning 

of the Berlin blockade 30 years ago on 
23 June 1948, 

It was a somehow typical comment, 
demonstrating with characteristic Berlin 
wit that erstwhile enemies had come to 
he seen as friends and allies in n war on 
hunger and hardship. 

Suddenly (lie occupying powers were 
hailed as protecting powers, affording 
protection from Stalin's iron embrace. 

The Soviet generalissimo, determined 
lo lake over the former German capital 
and end its four-power status, decided to 
starve the Wes lem half of the divided 
city into subjection. 

Marshal Kolikov, Soviet garrison 
commander and C-in-C of the city of 
Berlin, issued an order of the day dalcd 
24 June requiring food from the Soviet 
Zone to be stored exclusively in the 
Soviet sector of the city. 

Food rations were to be issued in the 
Soviet sector only, and milk deliveries to 

This ban was enforced id a time when 
the population of West Berlin included 
120,192 children under six and 236,881 
children between the ages of seven and 
fourteen. 

^et supplies from surrounding areas 
were badly needed because road, rail and 
inland waterway links between Beilin 
and the Western zones had been severed 
“for technical reasons” in the early mor- 
ning hours of 23 June. 

The Soviet authorities said this was a 
temporary measure but the blockade had 
been on the cards for some time. 

At the beginning of 1948 road hau- 
liers linking West Berlin with surround- 
ing areas in the Soviet Zone had been 
so hampered that traffic was brought to 
a virtual standstill. 

The only vehicles that were allowed to 
cross the border were those on work ap- 
proved by the Soviet military administra- 
tion and equipped with a covering note 
in Russian. 

In March parcel traffic between West 
Germany and Berlin was brought lo a 
hah From May on parcels cou/d only be 

handled by post offices in the Soviet 
sector of the dily, 

"Snoopers* parcels'; the Berliners called 

i inc , e posted in this way 
had to be handed in open for inspection 
before despatch, 

Tlut spring the chief of staff of the 
Soviet military administration walked 
out of the Allied conlrol commission, 
practically ending four-power responsi- 
hihly for ihc city as a whole. 

The control commission increasingly 
became the scene of disputes between 
Ihe commanding officers of the four 
sectors. On I April, for instance, Soviet 
officers slopped Ihc US express train en 
route from Frankfurt to Berlin and sent 
it back to Frankfurt. 

A few days lalers the same fate befell 


freight trains with supplies for the US 
garrison in Berlin. On 5 April a Soviet 
Yak fighter buzzed a British airliner near 
Magdeburg. 

The two aircraft collided in mid-air 
and the airliner crashed, killing ten pas- 
sengers and crew. 

Stalin hoped these pinpricks would 
persuade America, Britain and France to 
withdraw from Beri/n. He felt he would 
be able to force the West to capitulate 
by starving out the two million-odd 
people of West Berlin, who would then 
turn against the Western Allies. 

The originator of the airlift was Lieu- 
temmt-General. Sir . Brian Robertson, the 
British military governor, who suggested 
flying in supplies after General Lucius 
D. Clay had applied in vain lo tlie Pen- 
tagon for pennission to break the block- 
ade with a convoy of 200 trucks escorted 
by Allied tanks. 

Washington had empowered General 
Clay to go ahead with his autobahn 
convoy, but the convoy was not ' to pro- 
ceed if refused pennission to do so by 
Soviet troops . at Marienbom. Since this 
refusal was a virtual certainty the Pen- 
tagon had to all intents and purposes 
vetoed General C lay’s blockade buster. 

The US general was not initially keen 
on the airiiTt proposal, but Sir Brian per- 
severed, calling on Whitehall to requisi- 
tion aircraft. 

On 28 June Mr Attlee's Cabinet and 

President Tnmian’s administration agre- 
es 

for the civilian population. 

The following day an unprecedented 
airborne operation began. The world had 
never before seen the like of the Berlin 
airlift. One can but. hope the need will 
never arise again. 

The municipal authorities estimated 
monthly foodstuff supplies for two mil- 
lion people as follows: 17,000 tons of 
flour, 3,080 tons of meat or fisli, 920 
tons of fat, i,500 tons of sugar/ 3,000 
of fodder, 300 tons of cheesy 
27,000 tons of potatoes, 330 tons of cof- 
fee or coffee substitute, 4,320 tons of 
vegetables and 40,000 tons of milk. 

. This > they computed, was the min- 
imum needed to honour food ration 
coupons intended to ensure a daily in- 
take of 1,879 calories per adult. 

Ten tons was the maximum payload a 
transport aircraft could cany 30 years 
ago. 
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Coal also had to be airlifted in - for 
industrial and domestic use and to 
generate electric power. Car tyres, petrol 
and diesel oil also had to be flowri in. 

In June 1948 there were 7,296 private 
cars, 19,587 commercial vehicles, 144 
omnibuses and 2,107 motorcycles in 
West Berlin. In the first six months of 
1948 they used 2,700 tons of petrol and 
diesel fuel. 

Between July and December 2,300 
tons of petrol and 193 tons of diesel oil 
were airlifted to West Berlin for civilian 
use, municipal statistics for 1948 record. 

The statistics do not quantify other 
consumer $oods such as sewing needles, 
razor blades and babies’ dummies — or, 
for that matter, newsprint, the authori- 
ties having decided that West Berlin 
newspapers were to continue to appear, 
albeit as four-page broadsheet. 

Fodder' too needed 'flying in, since 
West Berlin boasted 3,785 horses (in- 
cluding 350 - thoroughbreds) and 5,315 
head of, cattle, including 3,495 dairy 
cows with an invaluable daily output of 
14,515 litres of fresh milk. 

The airlift, a demonstration of the de- 
termination of free men to remain free, 
cost 60 lives. Thirty-one. US airmen, ,18 
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RAF pilots and crewmen and II civil- 
ians died during the 328-day mission. 

US and British airmen flew on regard- 
less, maintaining the airlift along narrow 
air corridors. They paid no attention to 
fog or snow, flew day and night and 
took interference by Soviet fighters and 
radio operators in their stride. 

"Up till three years ago I flew bombs 

£ Mm day ?ad niqht” a|. US .pilot .told 

dn interviewer. “I might as well' fly i« 
curranls now.” 

From then on the Skymasters and 
Dakotas were dubbed “currant bombers” 
by the people of Berlin. 

The airlift called for prodigious feats 
by both aircrews and control tower staff. 
Their success must have infuriated Sta- 
lin, but by January 1949 the Soviet lea- 
der indicated in an interview with US 
journalists that he might be prepared to 
end the blockade. 

P” May 1949 the blockade was 
lifted. West Berlin’s 2,086,234 inhabi- 
tants had cocked a spook at Stalin. De- 
spite rations consisting mainly of dried 
food, despite power blackouts and coal 
rations of 251b for the entire winter 
they steadfastly refused to draw rations 
from the Soviet sector and capitulate to 
force majeure. 

Herbert Sch ulze-Andree 

(Kleler Nachrlchten, 27 June 1978) 
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Big welcome 

for new aid 
programme 

P olitical and business leaders in West 
Berlin have welcomed the new aid 
programme for the divided city drafted 
by political parties in the Bonn Bundes- 
tag since November 1977. 

Mayor Dietrich Stobbe says the aid 
package, designed to heighten the attrac- 
tion of the- city, testifies to a “new qua|. 
ity in the attitude- of Bonn toward Ber- 
lin” 

The key feature of the package, which 
will eventually have cost DM9O0ni nr 
so, is the gradual abolition of trades |J ■ 
starting in 1980. trades tax is a majoi 
source of local government revenue. 

The initial reduction will cost DM 
1 00m a year. Total abolition will cost 
DM360m in a full year. The federal 
government in Bonn will provide ihe 
cash instead. 

Political parties in the Bundestag have 
had their way on this point, overruling 
the misgivings of both Chancellor 
Schmidt and Finance Minister Matthdfer. 

West Berlin’s chamber of commerce 
and industry reports that a number of 
potential investors have made enquiries 
about industrial development in the di- 
vided city should trades tay be abolished. 

This gesture to the business commu- 
nity, especially small- and medium-sized 
companies, has been accompanied bj a 
substantial increase in family ullowanffi 
from DM22 to DM50 per child. 

A number of other incentives are ata 
designed to induce West German work- 
ers to settle in West Berlin, but a fur- 
ther feature of the Bonn |iid package is 
a federal government grant towards the 
construction of 500 apartments for ne- 
wcomers to the city. 

. Experts likewise reckon the additional 
aid to the arts will make a mark, expe- 
cially the grants towards regular exhibi- 
tions of international importance, inclu- 
ding an annual film festival. 

The museums too are to be granted 
additional funds to buy major works of 
art. 

West Berlin’s telecomm unioations re- 
search facilities are to be boosted tore- 
search centre status, which is: sure to 
have economic repercussions. . ■ 

The divided city might well emerge as 
the hub not only of new ideas in 
munications engineering but also of Ite 
ir conversion into manufacturing tech- 
niques. 

Political and business opinion in West 
Berlin is less enthusiastic about ■ Bonfrt ^ 
decision to defer additional subsidies d 
air traffic to and from the city. ■ ■■■ ■■ 
This decision is to be reviewed 
regard to Its repercussions and the p® - 
sibility of lending other assistance. 1 ^ 
critical look will be taken .at. the -.per- 
formance of airlines serving West, Berlin- 
In Bonn the decision is justified' with 
reference to the federal government's re* . 
adiness to invest heavily in overland , 
transit routes to and from the divided 
city. , 

In Berlin observers note that the na* 
bility of air services which are the cltyr 
sole link with the West that is .not liable 
to East bloc interference is. of vital . inn, 
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Only recently the GDR has refused ^ 
a|low buses .to- pass , through; to : .WJ;_ 
Berlin by road; This shows, # 
how . important civil aviation, -may C 011 ' 
tinue to prove, , , pried li elm, 
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lght-wing extremists not 
increasing says official 


Right-wing extremists seem to be be- 
coming more active and more violent, 
the raid on the Nato arms depot in 
feargan-Hohne by members of the 
DOrpstedt “Armed Sport Group” and the 
(tlanhed attack on the Kiel offices of the 
KBW/ a communist organisation, are two 
recent examples. Is right-wing violence 
now becoming the counterpart of left- 
wing violence? Kleler Nachrichten in- 
terviews Alfred Kuhn, Head of the Schles- 
wig-Holstein Office for the Protection of 
the Constitution. 

H err Kuhn’s first point is that the 
Office for the Protection of the 
Constitution has no evidence of a num- 
erical increaso in riglu-wing extrem- 
ism. ■ 

Recently there has been a shift away 
from the “played-out' 1 NPD towards 
even more extreme right-wing groups, 
but there> has been no increase in total 
numbers, 

According to Kuhn there are about' 
800 right-wing extremists in Schleswig- 
Holstein, 30 of whom are neo-Nazis. 

The neo-Nazis work in small conspi- 
ratorial groups of up to five. Some 
groups are larger. Their political aim is 
the rebirth of National Socialism. 

These neo-Nazi groups are not new 
but for many years their radicalism was 
purely verbal whereas public attention 
was firmly fixed on the NPD. 

They consist mainly of younger 
members who have left the NPD and 
the National Democratic youth move- 
ment. But there are older members 
among them such as Tliies Christopher- 
sen and lawyer Rflder who fled and went 
into hiding in Brazil recently. 

The Office for the Protection of the 


Constitution lias not discovered any 
specific sociological traits among these : 
neo-Nazis. 

Most of them come from the lower: 
middle classes, there are few women or 
students among them, some are unem-, 
ployed and there are a few “armed' 
sport” fans among them who get a kick- 
out of that kind of activity. ! 

The strange thing abut these groups is! 
that for many: years they did nothing' 
but talk, as Alfred Kuhn puts it. Now 
Suddenly they seem to have members 
who are capable of resorting to violence. . 

These groups have moved from words 
to actions in a relatively short time. 

They do not yet have a hierarchy. The 
Office for the Protection of the Consti- 
tution lias information that efforts are 
being made to set up a nationwide organ- 
isation. There are also efforts to set up 
ail underground organisation £ la Wer- 
wolf. 

Kuhn stresses that these efforts have 
been thwarted by the smashing of the 
Rohwer group and of another Kiel 
group which planned the attack on the 
KBW offices. 

There are fears that left and right- 
wing extremists might spur one another 
oil to increasing violence. Kuhn consid- 
ers this a serious possibility. 

There are already signs of this - 
fights and mutual insults. The recent 
events in Frankfurt point in the this 
direction. 

According lo Kuhn, right-wing vio- 
lence cannot be seen as a reaction to 
left-wing violence. The right-wing ex- 
tremists have in his view realised that a 
certain amount of success can be 
achieved by using violence. 


Bundeswehr general acts 

i 

against right extremist 


• t 


G eneral Gert Bastian, commander of 
the Bundeswehr’s 12th tank divi- 
sion, Is to start proceedings against right- 
wing extremist Erwin Schfinbom. , 
Schfinbom lives in Frankfurt and is 
notorious for his assertion that the mass 
killing of Jews during the Second World 
War is “one of tli,e greatest lies of all 
time” 

Schfinbom has described Robert 
Kempner, former US prosecutor at Nu- 
remberg, ap a Zionist super-criminal/,: 

He has said that Joachim C. Fest, 
author of , the book . Hitler — A Career 
and director of the ,fl|m of .the same, 
name, as a liar and a swindler, . 

He, , has ‘ claimed that .Simon Wiesen;. 
•Hal’s aim is to exterminate all Germans, : 

He told the Ugandan head of state Jdi 
Amin that he had, made the Ugandan, 
soldiers who were killed in the paid on. 
Entebbe honorary members] of his ex- 
trcine right-wing. Kampfhupd Deutscher 
Sol listen (League of. German Soldiers). f 
Cert Bastian and troops of the l?th; 
lank, division which he, commands were, 
also. sent Schfinborp's brown propaganda., 

Bastian replied to Neo-Nazi Sph$nborn: 
“Please note that,. j do nof in future 
wish to receive; such nibbish from you, 
nor do. I wish to be adressed as Kame- 
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rad. There is nothing whatsoever in. 
common between your appalling way of. 
thinking and the willingness of Bun-, 
deswehr soldiers to defend the law and: 
freedom of the Gennan people. 

“Nor do you have the right to misuse 
the name League of German Soldiers. 
The ethical content of this term has 
nothing , to do with your rabble-rous- 
ing.” 

Schfinborn was angry with the general 
when he received this reply. He com-l 
plained that the divisional: commander 
haad hot even addressed him correctly, 
praised Ills own bravery in the face of 
US “imperialism” during the war and in- 
sulted the officers who took -part in the 
1944 plot to assassinate Hitler. - ■ 

This was too much* for ■ the general.' 
He informed Schfinbom that he was fine 
of the “Nazi arsonists” who must at (all 
costs be prevented from ; plunging the 
German nation • into 1 misfortune once 
again. 

...He. defended the. officers in j the June 
20 plot and wrote:, “I anr not prepared 


Kuhn rejects the view .that the in- 
crease in right-wing violence is connect- 
ed with the recent \yave of right-wing lit- 
erature. He describes this wave as pure-, 
ly a commercial phenomenon. 

Kuhn strongly rejects the view that 
the Schleswig-Holstein Office for the 
Protection of the Constitution does not 
pay enough attention to right-wing ex- 
tremism. The SPD has even said that it 
is “blind in one eye” 

Kuhn says that the Office for the 
POrotcction of the Constitution decides 
its priorities according lo the situation. 
Right-wing extremism is under as inten- 
sive observation as left-wing extremism. 

In yiew of the Third, Reich and for- 
eign opinion, there is high sensitivity to 
right-wing activities throughout the 
Office for the Protection of the Consti- 
tution. 

This nonetheless does not mean that 
it exaggerated the importance of these 
activities. 

Up to now, according to Kuhn, the 
results of surveillance have not warrant- 
ed widespread publicity. Right-wing ex- 
tremism has only achieved a certain 
amount of importance in the past 
months. 

Right-wing extremists show a “certain 
potential for violence’’ which makes 
them worthy of closer attention than 
they have previously been given. 

Herr Kuhn does not believe that 
right-wing, violence can be ojinpured 
with the violence of the extreme left in- 
cluding terrorist groups at the moment. 
"But things are,” Tie says, “developing.” 

Falk Osberger 

(Kleler Nachrlchten. 21 June 1978) 


to allow you to cast aspersions on men 
who gave their lives trying to free Ger- 
many from a criminal tyranny” 

Bastian instituted legal proceedings. 
The State Prosecutor at the Land Court 
in Frankfurt Is examining whether what 
Schfinbom wrote is actionable in law. 

All has not always been well in the 
Bundeswehr in the matter of the con- 
nections between certain officers and 
right-wing extremists. General Gert Bas- 
tian has partly made up for these past 
failings in this case. 1 

He recently forbade liis music' corps 
to play the Badenweiler March. He re- 
ceived angry and complimentary letters 
after this move. : 

Attempting to be very sharp-witted, 
some said that in that case one ought 
logically to forbid apple, stjrudel and 
peppermint tea' because Adblf Hitler 
liked them and recommend tobacco and 
alcohol because Hitler did not use them. 

Gert Bastian gave the right answer.: 
He complained of an astonishing, inca- 
pacity to differentiate. The Badenweiler 
March was special because it. was Hiller's 
theme tune ,nn(j its use vya$ forbidden 
on alt other occasions. Playing it .would 
evoke the painful, memories of the Nazi 
era. .. .; I , - . 1 , ••• ••;.. -I , • , , 

■ The reason for . the. . ban was that 
during, a public performance by the divi-, 
sional music , corps & civilian by , the 
name of Hittler asked thb. 'Bundeswehr 
band to play. Hus march and, then con- 
ducted it himself. Leonhard, Schwarz :■ - 

i '. (Voiwflrtt, 29. Ju ho .1928) 


Fight against 
terror ‘must 
be worldwide’ 

T he scourge of terrorism is not a pu- 
rely national matter. It can only be 
combated effectively by means of inter- 
national cooperation, so that the terror- 
ists have no hiding place. 

They must be made to realise that 
they have the entire international com- 
munity of states gainst them. The cap- 
ture of Till Meyer, who was freed from 
Moabit prison, Berlin, recently, and of a 
number of other suspected terrorists in 
Bulgarin and their swift extradition to 
this countiy by the Bulgarian authorities 
is a positive example Of international 
cooperation. 

It may at first Sight appear surprising 
that Bulgaria, which has no extradition 
treuty with this country, was so ready to 
comply with the federal CID’s request 
for cooperation, despite Hie fact that two 
of the suspects fall under the jurisdict- 
ion of Berlin. 

The communist slates have realised 
that the terrorists, who use radical left 
wing arguments, represent a threat to 
them and their credibility. 

What they will do when they catch 
terrorists who work together with the 
PLO, which they support, remains to be 
seen. It should not be forgotten that 
East Berlin Soviet ambassador Pyotr 
Ahrnssimov said in a recent talks with 
West Berlin mayor Dietrich Stobhc that 
the Soviet Union would do everything in 
its power within its sphere of influence 
to bring terrorists to justice. 

Whether, like Yugoslavia, they will 
make such cooperation conditional upon 
the extradition of Soviet offenders and 
«'pp«menl\ "f the Soviet regime in the 
West remains to be Seen. 

Luck played a part in the capture of 
Till Meyer. A Berlin prison official re- 
cognised Meyer while he was on hiliday 
in Bulgaria. This fact was at first meant 
to be kept secret in the interests of the 
prison official's safety. 

The Berlin justice department, whose 
senator lias been under pressure to re- 
sign because of Meyer’s escape, made 
the news public despite this, no doubt 
for the purpose of self-praise. We will 
leave the public to make its own judg- 
ment on this action. 

1 1 (Dor Tngesspiegol, 23 June 1978) 

Political brawl 


alarms cities 

■ 1 ■ i i . ■ ' 

R ecent brawls: in which over 100 
people were* injured at an NPD- 
meeting in Frankfurt have alarmed the 
authorities in a number of other cities. 

Tliey are' no longer prepared to put 
public meeting places at' the disposal of 
this extreme right-wing party. 

- On the' other iiandj many local councils 
are unable to do anything to prevent 
NPD activities because there have, been 
a number of court rulings in their fa- 
vour. After the bloody street fighting in 
Frankfurt, the Cologne authorities said 
they would not in future give pennis- 
sion for the NPD to hold meetings. 

Dortmund has said it will not allow 
NPD meetings in critical : situations. Ha- 
nover will consider 1 bans “only in the 
case of immediate danger of violence,” 
Other towns, such as 'Kiel and Biele- 
feld, will only allow NPD metings if se- 
curity requirements are 1 met. Korfstoriz, 
Uberiingenand ; Fried richshafeiV all-- in- 
tend do follow the hard Cologne link " 
Ini Berlin special Allied regulations 
forbid NPD activities.'-' - <■ ■ dpa - i 
- : .! ,(KO]nHS!rtt*AiizeJger, 20Juria 197B) 
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World's major exporters 
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G erman export prospects have im- 
prowd. Fresh optimism is based 
primarily on the calming down of (he 
hitherto hectic foreign exchange mark- 
ets. 

Only a couple of months ago, the 
progressive revaluation of the deulschc- 
mark nisuic German exports steadily 
more expensive on international markets 
- over and above price increases at 
home. 

Ihit (lie exchange rates of the US dol- 
lar and the French franc have improved 
markedly In the past couple of weeks.. . , 
Tin's is largely due lo Germany's 
headway on the stability front, although 
this docs not fully offset the price in- 
creases of German goods that exceed the 
international sliding scale of inflation. 

Uut (he “number one export risk" as 
the Standing Conference of German 
C hambers of Commerce and Industry so 

aptly put it, has lost some of its acute- 
ness. 

Preliminary estimate* for tho current 
year are not pessimistic at all. Though H 
is generally expected tlinl the world 
economy will show only slight impro- 
vement, t hero is ,no indication of stagna-, 

Tlic forecasts concerning growth in 
real lenns in Ihc most important indus- 
trial nations speak of an average 3.5 per 
icnl, a similar — and not bad — growth 
rate to last year’s. 

Growth in the wprld’s most important 
mdustnal and trading country, the 
United States, is expected to slow down 
a bit (0 a real four per cent (from last 
year’s 4.9 per cent). But in Japan growth 
will reach seven per cent, exceeding the 
1977 level. 

In Western Europe (above all France 
and Holland), demand is also expected 
to increase. This will lead to an increase 

m Gennan exports of about four to five 
per cent. 

Such forecasts are quite realistic con- 
sidering the influx of foreign orders, 
though there has been some fluctuation 
in the volume of orders from month to 

month, recent figures indicate a further 
increase. 1 

Thus, for instance, foreign buyers 01- 
dcred sre percent more goods in March 

month?" 5 ^ ,B *** P ievlous two 

The basic materials and finished pra- 
ducts have an above-average share in 
th« increase while capital goods and 
consumer goods are below average with 
five and 3.5 per cent respectively 

. T,,c 0 ^cra do not indicate a specific 
improvement for any particular branch 
01 industry, as was the case last year 
While there is little change in' me- 
chanical and electrical engineering (two 
of he most important export branches! 
motor vehicles, chemicals and iron and 
steel can justifiably expect livelier busi- 

Compared with the relatively moder- 
ate orders due to a still halting econo- 
mic development among our major trad- 
ing partners, actual export shipments 
have been quite satisfactory. 

In tho period from January to May, 


the increase in exports amounted to four 
per cent over the same period last year. 
This is most encouraging considering 
the high export level In 1 977. 

But this increase has not been achiev- 
ed on a broad front. Only a very few in- 
dustrial nations - Germany’s most im- 
portant customers -- stepped up their 
purchases quite considerably. 

The increase in our exports is primari- 
ly attributable, to purchases by the 
United States and Japan. Saudi Arabia 
and Nigeria bought about 33 per cent 
more Gennan goods in the first quarter 
of this year than during the same period 
1977 level. 

In view of dollar depreciation it might 
seem surprising that exports to the 
United. States increased over last year - 
especially since 1977 was a very good 
year. But Ihjs additional demand is pro- 
bably due to bottleneck^ resulting from 
the severe winter. 

Exports to Japan have been rising 
since mid-1977. Japanese demand is 
above average due ' to the 1 exceptional 
growth rate in that cdtin try. 

On the other hand, German, ship- 
ments to France, Italy, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Norway and Spain did not reach 
the figure for the first quarter of 1977 
— probably due to the poor economic 
conditions in those countries. 
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Imp and Algeria have also bought less 
- probably due to lower demond for oil.. 
Among the 20 largest suppliers, Brit- 
ain, Schwitzorland, Austria, Japan, Den- 
mark, Spain and (above all) the Soviet 
Union and Norway were particularly 
successful. . . 

Norway, for instance, showed an in- 
crease by two-thirds and went six places 
ahead in the list. Britain, Switzerland 
and Austria achieved- increases of be- 
tween 16 and 19 per cent. 

This shows how much Germany Sup- 
ported the economic development 
among its major trading partners. 

Gernjan demand- for foreign goods in- 
creased at about four times the rate of 
the GNP increase. Imports during the 

"‘ li 1 1 1 ■- -.-11. 


Five Wise Men call 
for tax cuts 


E very summer the political parties 
and experts start talking about tax 
cuts, and rightly go. Our- tax system im- 
poses low taxes on low Incomes while 
taxing medium incomes higher and high 
incomes even more. This is the sliding 
scale system of income tax. 

But when incomes keep rising due to 
in flation,more aqd more people areof fected 
by high tax brackets that are. both unjus- 
tified and unsocial. 

. On the one hand, the. people thus af- 
fected get less and less for their money 
due to higher prices and, on the other, 
they pay more taxes. 

If the standard of living of people 
with medium incomes is not to drop, 

,1 ' * / " * '7*' ' 30 * 4; m 1 

the state must level off its tax progres- 
sion from time to time. • 

Such tax adjustments are therefore a 
necessary fiscal process. ■ Unfortunately, 

discussions on tax cuts are usually based 
on wrong premises. 

Whenever politicians and experts 
notice that the economy is not develop- 
ing as It seemed to be doing at .the 
beginning of the year, they start discuss- 
ing tax cuts, creating the impression that 
this would bring Instant improvements 
and create new jobs; But this is a mis- 
tnken assumption. 

The Council of Economic Advisers — 


the Five Wise Men - have pointed this 
out, but their special report, with its 
demand for a reduction of Income tax 
on the eve of the 17 July Bonn econo- 
mic summit, creates the impression that 
lower taxes are the great trump card. 

Their special report (commissioned by 
neither the government nor the Opposi- 
tion) was superfluous inasmuch as the 
strategy of providing long-term econo- 
mic growth through tax cuts has been 
mentioned before in their annual report 
Regular reviews of the income tax sli- 
ding scade are necessary if incentive is 

not to be stifled. Once achievement is 

no longer worthwhile, no-one will be 
inventive and people will not risk start- 
ing a business, which meahs. that the. 

economy will stop growing. . 

AH parties are agreed on this; they 
only argue about the date for the new 
tax reform.' The CDU/CSU want it to 

*2™ effective at the beginning of 
1979. The FDP, worried about its po- 
litical survival, now also holds this view. 
The SPD is still non-committal, i, . 

Since it is more and more likely that 
“ reform will come into effect in 1979, 
the Chnstian Democrats would have - 
every reason to rejoice if they had not 
constantly demanded that the govern- 
ment deficit be reduced 

statft cannQ f repay debts 

with reduced revenues. This is the rea- 
son why Social and Free Democrats hes- 
itated until recently to implement the 
reforms as of 1979. 

The . deficit must not be permitted to 
grow , unchecked, otherwise generations 
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first quarter of this year rose by a real 

nine per cent over the same period last 
year. 

The share of capital goods ami finish, 
ed products in overall' imports has been 
rising continually. Close, to onerquarKr 
of our imports are capital goods, two- 
fifths being finished products. 

These higher imports have consider- 
ably reduced our much criticised trade 
surplus. 1 

In .real terms, our foreign trade sur- 
plus during the first five months of this 
year was about DM1,000 million lower 
than in the same period of 1977. 

I.othar Julaz 

(Frankfurter Allgomuiiur Zeiiuy 
fVr Deutschland, 28 June Ifll 
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to come would no longer be able to pay 
our debts, and inflation would gallop 
again. 

The decision as to the date for the tax 
reform should depend on the time it 
takes for tax revenues to start rising fol- 
lowing the reduction of income tax that 
became effective at the beginning of 
this year, r 

There is - much to. indicate that, as 
early as 1979, the incomes of too man) 
citizens will once more become subject 
tp excessive tax rates. - 
The Five Wise Men also demand a 
reduction of trading and wage bill taxes. 
AU parties have delved into tills bpfoft 
After all, it is pnly natural to rediW 
taxes that penalise employment 
pecially at a time ' of 1 bilemploytotf 1 * 
And the wage bill tax does : exactly 1 that- 
Those who lament the'Tabt that too 
many companies are going bankrupt AM u 
that too few people are going' 1 irito'bi^' 
ness must ask themselves why .SQrt^ 
body should be taxed Juft Wchtee he is 
engaged Ih business. ' ■ 

But the wage bill alid trading' tap 
cannbt be Abolished from one ddy to IW 
next due to the 'difficult jiroblertf pf f** 
distribution between the federal' & , 
vemment, the Under and the mupicfr i 
lities. Moreover, revenue losses vvovM ft ; 
considerable.'; ' ■ > "I • ■ ' 'J ' ; 

to offset this; colisunjer taxes wouW . 

have to be increased' and this Is likely Jo . 

meet with resistance frdm 1 the 
unions and the SPD: V , :i! * 

Still, the federal goveniment woWd ft ■ 
well advised to bear in 1 mind that tntje' 
is hardly anything better 'it ’can 'do 1 w 
stimulate economic irrowth rfhd itnpr0« ; 


stimulate economic 1 gtoWJi Arid; imp® 

the situation bn the jhbour market' thw 
to abolish 1 taxes that periallsi ehftrpf^ | 
and curb employment: 1 - 1,,f1 . J : . [ 

:|i : me? Cfirityirf'M#:*, 

• i* (Kartnoversolit Allfcemttne/al- Svnb I 97 ’ 
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Veba sells oil and gas 
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capacity tb BP 


R udolf von Bennigsen-Foerder, 
board chairman of Veba, the fuel 
and power utility, travelled to Bonn one 
Tuesday in June with mixed feelings. 

His purpose was to explain to the 
com pan/s major shareholder, the Bonn 
government, which holds a 43.7-per-cent 
stake in Veba, the details of an impend- 
ing deal. 

The deal seemed, on the face of it, to 
run counter to Veba’s declared objective 
of becoming a major national oil com- 
pany and thereby securing petroleum 
supplies on a safer bnsis. ' ; ' ■ ■*- 

So the Veba board chairman fated the 
daunting task of convincing Detlev Roh- 
wodder. Social Democrat, state secretary 
in Bonn and a government nominee on 
Velia's supervisory board, of the deal's 
advisability. 

His brier was to argue that a smaller 
Veba is better for the country than the 
company in the state it has been in of 
late and that selling refineries, trading 
activities and filling stations to BP is in 
the public interest. 

This must surely be a difficult pro- 
position to accept, given the Bonn go- 
vernment^ 11 financial commitment and 
declared aims. Bonn lent Veba an en- 
ormous amount of money in the first 
place to take over Gdsenberg, its oil and 
petrochemicals division. 

The takeover emerged as a distinct 
possibility prior to the oil crisis, but 
preparations did not switch into top gear 
until after the Opec countries had im- 
posed the oil embargo that shook the 
West. 

Veba’s takeover of Gelsenberg was 
hailed at the time in Bonn as a mas- 
terstroke of national energy policy. Veba 
themselves reckoned they were on to a 
winner. Both were bitterly disappointed. 

The takeover masterminds had no joy 
at all with their brainchild. The new- 
look Veba sailed into the 'fed in its oil 
operations at such a rate that disaster 
seemed imminent. 

By the end of last year Vqba and (Hei- 
senberg had 'run, up aggregate looses to- 
talling roughly DM 1,300m. ' Veba was 
DM850m. in debt. Gelsenberg hid ac- 
cumulated a. DM350m.'deficit. ; 

Veba, had expected to make a hand- 
some profit ' for reinvestment in Crude 
oil.' Instead the DLlsseldoirf bo^rd seemed 
to be spending most of tliejr time juggl- 
ing with losses. ' 

They were- al^o! ^engaged to: trench 
warfare with | the Gerrpap divisions ' of 
Esso and Shell, neither of whom ; were 
enthusiastic about thp oil diiiglstfif En- 
visaged ijy BP and Veba. / , 

Esso apd Shell were losing money in 
the filling station forecourts but fortuna- 
tely able to set against these losses prof- 
its on oil and natural gas produced In t)ie 
Federal Republic, ( . |h , 

Veba were certainly unable to go on 
to the offensive, apd board . chairmen 
Bennigsen-Foerder. , grew increasingly 
anxious about the future, of his. ; com- 
pany, which ; bpasts the. country’s largest 
turnover, 

In the end he decided to attack as, the 
best means of, defence, hiving off part of 
the envisaged national oil . company in 
order to salvage the remainder, i d 
Bonn's reaction to : the - prospective 
deal he had to outline came as a., pleas- 
ant 1 surprise.^-* Government .* spokesmen 


nodded approvingly, giving him the go- 
ahead. 

So it was that 48 liours later the su- 
pervisory board gave its , bjessing to a 
spectacular deal that for once ‘ had not 
been' leaked to the Press in advance. 

Approval was unanimous, with workcr 
directors showing decided enthusiasm. 
Alfons Cojaijiz,, supervisory board mem- 
ber arid chairman of the Veba worjt^ 
council, even saw the deal as a “smash 
;hit." .... 

.... By Friday Benni arid Buddi, as Vebu 
.bogs Rudolf von Bennigsen-Foerder an^ 
BP board chairman Hellmuth Buddcn- 
berg have been dubbed, were enthusing 
about the deal to hastily convened Press 
conferences. , 

Benni in DUsseldorf and Buddi in 
Hamburg explained at length why. they 
were both convinced they had clinched 
the deal of a lifetime. 

At times it was hard to believe they 
were talking about the same deal. Veba 
reckoned to be selling 5.3 million tons 
of refinery capacity, whereas BP claimed 
to be buying a mere 3.7 million tons, for 
instance. 

While Bennigsen-Foerder talked in 
terms of selling 6.1 million tons of oil 
sales, Buddcnberg reckoned he had pur- 
chased 7.5 million tons of market poten- 
tial. 

It was, of course, the old, old stpry. 
Each was interpreting the figures in the 
best possible light from his respective 
viewpoint, to prove dint lie lim} pulled oil a 
really advantageous deal. 

These overall figures are less impor- 
tant than the sectors of the market to 
whicli they refer. Veba, it transpires, are 
selling products they are having trouble 
marketing. 

Veba, who hold a 56-per-cent stake in 
Aral, the leading brand-name motor fuel 
and filling station network, will be 
shedding only two pep cent of their slice 
of the petrol and diesel oil cake, with 
the. slices being reduced in size from 17 
to 15 and from 13 to 11 per cent re- 
spectively. . . , .! 

. Lightweight central heating oil, on the 
other hand, is another matter. Veba’s 
share stynds to : shrink from 22 to. 15 per 
cent of the market,, a&d from 25 to 15 
per cent, ip fb e case of heavy oil, which 
, has proved, even mom difficult to sell, 

, BP have shouldered in ■ return a bur- 
den onjy partly .alleviated by up-to-the- 
minute refinery capacity, at IngolstadL ■ ■ 

Juggling with figures, merely distracts 
attention from . the tme motives. Veba 
and BP have. contrasting interests mainly 
because, BP is, awash with, crude oil'whe- 
reas Veba is a have-not. : 

For decades BP has been an over* 
producer internationally, producing more 
oil than.it can' market via its own, retail 
outlets, | :•( 

• - With Veba The reverse is the case. 
Veba has only just started to establish' a 
crude 1 oil base, of its own. : Until North 
3ea oil started flowing from < Veba’s share 
of the Thistle Field The company had. to 
rely on L4byan crude, . ., • ■; ■. 

, Veba’s only guaranteed, source, of 
crude ;oil F was the old Gelsenberg: con- 
cession amounting to 1.5 million tohs a 
year from Libya at prices only marginal- 
ly below market irates.! . ; i - ■ 

» In striking* a ‘deal with- BP- Veba have 
now- hot only pruned: their erode oil rev 
qoirements, concentrating processing at 


their remaining refineries, but also made 
sure of an additional three million tons 
a year until the end of the century. 

This oil may not be supplied at, con- 
cessional rates but the price will be 
competitive even if oil grows scarce. 

Together with the Libyan concession 
and 2.3 million tons- a year from the 
North Sea Veba’s oil division manager 
Fritz Oschmann, who virtually shed 
tears of joy. when the contract was sign- 
ed, now has direct access to seven mil- 
lion tons of crude oil a year. Veba’s cur- 
rent annual requirements are 16.5 mil- 
lion. 

Oschmann’s long-term . aim is to gain 
direct access to supplies amounting to 
two thirds of requirements. He stands tb 
benefit from the DM800m. in cash BP 
are to pay Veba. 

Bennigsen-Foerder claims this cash 
payment is an appropriate reimburse- 
ment for the capacity Veba is soiling 
but would hardly , have, been sufficient 
had it not been for : the additional 

agreement to supply crude. 

i He was particularly reluctant to part 
company with Veba's stake in Ruhrga;. 
The Veba board chairman now says the 
Ruhrgas stake wps merely financial, pro- 
viding no scope for business initiative, 
but he is nonetheless reluctant to wuve 
goodbye to gas, which seems sure to 
prove a money-spinner. 

But after lengthy negotiations with all 
and sundry lie realised thut he would be 
unable to hive off surplus refinery capa- 
city unless this attractive sideline formed 
part of the arrangement. 

Most of his potential clients were 
keener still to sink their teeth into a 
division of Veba with which he was nut 
prepared to part company at any price: 
Aral, 

In selling Veba's Ruhrgas holding 
Bennigsen-Foerder has aho been obliged 
to wave, goodbye to Gelsenberg, still a 
prestigious name. 

In order to forestall disputes and to 
preclude the possibility of other Ruhrgas 
shareholders letting the cat out pf the 
bag Veba are selling BP the entire Gel- 
senberg outfit. 

Gelsenberg are now no more than the 
holdings in Ruhrgas and DFTG, the 
Wilhelmshaven natural gas port and 
pipeline facilities. 

A few: days before the deal with BP 
was made public Bennigsen-Foerder as 
superylsoiy board chairman of Ruhrgas 
took Ruhrgas management board chair- 
man Klaus Liesen quietly to one. side 
and told him what was. about to happen. 

Veba may have sold the most impor- 
tant part of the Gelsenberg legacy apart 
from Aral but can nonetheless, pride it- 
self on Jiaving fared well' 

Gelsenberg will Jiave cost roughly 
DM 1,000m. including outstanding pay- 
ments to shareholders. Veba Will nave 
.recouped nearly DM600m. by, selling the 
Ruhrgas and refinery holdings, 

s i 

i In return . fof; the remaining invest- 
ment totalling roughly DM400m, .Veba 
will retairi control pf: . 

28 per cent of Aral AG, ■ 
r — 18 per cent of Deminex, 

Gelsenkirchen and Neustadt tofiner- 
Jies, 

f— oil In Libya and natural gas in Hol- 
land, i. : . 

Raab Korchef . AG; a wide-ranging 
trading company, ’ 

j— MfinchsmOnster petrochemicals plant 
— and housing and property worth well, 
jover DMIOOm. 

i The deal with BP ig, of course, a reU 
■rograde step in the light of Veba's alto 1 
,of establishing its credentials as a 'major 
national oil; c^any,. ,, . ... r;( , 

i Heipz-Gpnter Ketnmpr . 3 
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Veba are selling: ; ‘ 

Ruhrgas AG f Essen, 25-per-cent holding 
DFTG;Deutsehe FlUssigerdgas Terminal 
GmbH, Wilhelmshaven, 31-per-cent hol- 
ding 

Erddlraffinerle Ingolstadt AG (capacity 
seven million tons p.a.), Ingolstadt, 
25-per-cent holding 

ErdAlraffinerie Speyer Eif-Galsanbarg 
oHG, (capacity seven million tons p.a.), 
Speyer, 25-per-cent holding 
Stromeyer GmbH Mulheim/R uhr, 100 
per cent This company will include the 
domestic fuel trade of Stinnes AG, with 
annual turnover of roughly DMS.OOOm., 
including DM2,500m. in liquid fuels and 
DM500m. in coal. 

Fanal filling stations (roughly 1,000), 
previously owriod by Stinnes AG. 

BP are paying: 

DM800m. in cash, payable at the 
beginning of 1979 by Deutsche BP AG, 
plus an option for the supply of three 
million tons of crudA A year until the 
year 2000 by British Petroleum, Lon- 
don. . ■ i 


Low growth but 

i 

profit - Esso 

E sso of Hamburg, ihc German sub- 
sidiary of Exxon, the world's largest 
oil multi, expects domestic energy con- 
sumption and oil turnover to increase by 
two per cent at most this year. 

Board chairman Wolfgung Ochmc 
docs not expect any substantial impro- 
vement on this performance trend next 
year either. 

Oil sales in the first quarter of 1978 
m;ti liiivc been up nine per cent on the 
corresponding period last year, but- Esso 
reckons the increase was due to a long 
winter in which demand for heating oil 
was up by 20 per cent. 

The motor fuel inarkel, Herr Oehme 
says, is the unslcadiest of all at present. 
Major brand-name companies and distri- 
butors will not for long be able to allow 
independent operators to increase their 
share of the market by means of mark- 
edly lower prices on the filling-station 
forecourt. 

. Petrol prices are likely to go up before 
the summer holiday season starts in ear- 
nest, but Esso does not expect price in- 
creases, worth mentioning for 1 heating 
oil. ' 1 11 

Last ^ear Esso voluntarily allowed its 
share of tire market to backslide slightly, 
since oi)‘ was not silling at a profit The 
Io$s per ton of fciude was DM16; as 
against DM11 ih 1976., 

With turnover totalling 19.9 million 
tons,- : as against 21.3 'million the year be- 
fore, Esso claims to liave sustained a loss 
of DM320 million. ■ ■ • i 

So last year the company was not able 
to offset this loss on the oil side Entirely 
by means of profits from domestic oij 
and natural gas operations. 

In fiscal 1977 Esso of Hamburg rei 
corded an operational deficit of 
DM56m., which Is worth bearing in 
mind in view of the current debate 
about exceptional profits from domestic 
oil and . gas. , 

This year Esso expect to 'lose DM4 
, per ton of crude oil, which was the 
,-flguto for January to May. But Hert 
Oehme reckons the balance for the year 
as a~ whole will be a distinct improve* 
ment.qn 1977, wiping out losses carried 
forward. : : ( 

L-' 1 Ry 1075) n r 1980 the company, expects 
. i to break even 4t : least in the oil sector 4 
. : apd jo do »djy;ytoue t pf its own efforts) 

. (Mlinchntr Mwkyr, 2? June 1978) 
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CENTREPIECE 


impose 


the money market 


! Tho declining power of the dollar Is a 
matter of great concern for German 
industry and business and the subject of 
boated debate In financial circles. Here 
Hermann J. Abs, at 77 the doyen of 
German bankers, gives hfs pointed 
, opinions to an audience of Diissoldorf 
bankers. 

I n March 1961 the mark was first 
revalued against I he dollar, and [ was 
as litllc in favour of flic idea as I am now. 

Revaluation may help to defend the 
ilullar on international foreign exchange 
markets bul it is based on qn oyer- 
cstimation of our prowess, I still feel. > 

All measures through swaps and cred- 
its - and thus with borrowed aminunh 
lion ~ Unit have been in I rod need in 
defe lU'ii of Hie dollar go fur beyond the 
potential of a single counlry (and still 
do). 

Ludwig Lrhard, who untertook die rc- 
valuation, later said lie considered the 
March 1961 revaluation wrong after all. 

Of course Konrad Adenauer never 
admitted that I ho dcutsc (remark was 
revalued at all, saying: “I don’t know 
wlml you’re talking about. We haven't 
revalued the deiitscheinark. We have 
merely devalued die dollar." 

Il has been said that the Americans 
have deliberately encouraged dollar de- 
valuation. This is patently undue. 

US convertible foreign exchange re- 
serves amounted to $16,000 on l De- 
rtmtet A933:* 3 ^ hit*- 

tign exchange which Anierici could use 
as ammunition without resorting to the 
IMF, the Stabilisation ' Fund or its gold 
reserves. 

At the end of February 1978, this 
figure stood at S 18,000m. and is down 
lo S 10,000m today. 

If, as has been said, the United States 
had wanted lo reduce the dollar ex- 
change rate by selling dollars and buying 
hard currency on international markets, 

I his would have to be reflected in for- 
eign exchange reserves. And this is not 
the case. 

Therefore my first thesis is: the dol- 
lar exchange rate has not been delibera- 
tely reduced by manipulation. But it is 
anolher question whether the Americans 
are as conscious of the dollar exchange 
rate as (hose who possess dollars and 
must calculate in their own currencies 
The answer is a clear no. 

Of course, an American lives in the 
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dollar area and spends dollars, and when 
a person thinks and operates only in 
terms of his own currency, when all liis 
costs and profits are in that currency 
then it is obvious that the development 
of the exchange rate on foreign markets 
takes longer (6 become a subject of 
debate at home. 

The Bundesbank is the largest dollar- 
holder in the world — larger even than 
Saudi Arabia. 

We hhve more than 126,000m [ of this 
unsurpassed currency/ Cumulatively, the 
exchange rate fluctuations since 1961 
have cost us about DM40,0 00m. ' 

The amount as of I January 1978 
(carried forward from last yehr) was 
DMfi.SQOm.' The rest .has been' offset by 
interest on dollar Investments — prima- 
rily in America. ‘ 

When I mention figures ! do so from 
memory, but accurately. 

Referring to special drawing rights, 
Herr Abs said: 

They are ersatz' gold of which, mod- 
ifying an Esso advert, I once said: ‘Put a 
Paper Tiger in 1 Your Bank.’ Drawing 
rights are an artificial ' paper, an obliga- 
tion of course, but without being market- 
able and negotiable. 

These special drawing rights — I hope 
1 am not being too lengthy, but these 
are things one reads about everywhere - 
are a cocktail made' up of 16 currencies, 
resulting from an agreement in 1974 by 

011 the basis of the 

The most important currency in this 
cocktail is the dollar with 33 per cent, 
followed by the deutschemark (we 
would never have dreamt that we would 
one day play such an exalted role) with 
1-..5 -per cent and a number of other 
currencies wi th 7.5 per cent and less. 

Since the new agreement two cur- 
rencies have been eliminated from the 
basket. The key to this club is a world 
.trade participation of one per cent or 
more. The currencies dropped have been 
^Danish krone and the South African 
rand (in the latter case for political reft- 
soi is). ■■ 

. They have been replaced by the Irani- 
an and Saudi Arabian rials — though, in 
my view, not without reservations be- 
cause, albeit very rich regarding oil re- 
venues, these two countries have very 
high inflation rates (between 20 and 30 
per cent) and are therefore not exactly 
ideal currencies for a monetary fund. 
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How many dollars are there outside 
the United States? Estimates vary, the 
lowest being S460,000in., so let us say 
5500,000m. Tfiis figure contains a good- 
ly portion of inter-bank deals and tlie- 
cash is generally hot freely available. 

Some of these dollars have been in- 
vested in America and others are claims 
due from Third World countries relating 
to credits — claims that cannot be readi- 
ly turned into cash and goods in view of 
the dubious credltwothlness of these 
countries. 

This is an interesting subject for the 
North-South dialogue, and j hope and 
pray that those responsible dpn’t get the 
idea that they can restore the credit- 
worthiness of the borrowers by waiving 
debts. This would be deadly and the end 
of creditwortfuness. 1 

You just have to look back at ' my ef- 
forts on behalf of Germany’s credit- 
worthiness, which was rehabilitated; or 
the rehabilitation of Indonesia’s finances 
without whiving a single dollar’s worth 
of debts. 

If similar rehabilitation plans were to 
be contemplated within the North-South 
dialogue it would be necessary to ask 
experienced people for advice, and this 
is most uh likely to happen. 

Some people . are alreiidy Venturing 
forecasts on the development of the dol- 
lar parity, among them prominent Ger- 
man politicians. 

Throughout my 58-year banking ca- 
reer - I tvas a foreign exchange' dealer 
in London and Amsterdam between 
1922 and 1924 - 1 have never yet made 
an exchange rate forecast. If I could 
forecast exchange rates I would certainly 
not have embarked on a job that entails 
a great deal of hard work. 

It is doubtful, I believe, whether float- 
ing is a suitable method af preserving 
ft® . ^stance. Somfcexperts who, 
though familiar with these things, do 
not hear day-to-day responsibility are 
more or less agreed bn this point. 

We must ask ourselves time and 
again: Is it right that there should be 
fixed standards for measures of capacity 
weight and length while- there are no 
such standards in the relations between 
lender and borrower? ' 

Why could floating not work? Be- 
cause die ratio of worldwide capital 
transactions (short, medium and long- 
term) arid world trade is 92 to eight, 
according to US statistics, which are more 
accurate than ours but from which 
Americans are learning as little as other 
nations. 

I mentioned earlier that, cumulatively, 
we have lost about DM40, 000m. as a re- 
sult of exchange rate fluctuations, which 
once induced a member of the Central 
Bank Council to express doubts as to 
the Bundesbank’s solvency. He resigned 
shortly thereafter. 

What can Europe do? I believe in the 
Snake, Milton Friedman once said- “It is 
unbelievable that the Snake existi' con- 
sidering the position of the deutsche- 
mark, since it is an imposition to expect 
the taxpayer to bear such losses.” ■ 

. So fflr > t he taxpayer has lost nothing 
in connection with the Snake because all 
intervention took place In good time and 

De^yk^ ^ ^ partlci P a . nts > including 

I feel the Snake has proved itself and 
would welcome it if France were to join 
for the third time. I would also like to 
see Britain, whose balance of payments 
has improved and whose inflation rate is 
10 **»*•« figures, back in the 

ml'T/T* 6 would Pwide' an instru- 
ment that guarantees more stability in 

monetaiy. relations -j not parities, which 
no longer east - than we Have today. ... . 

tL (Handelsblatt.23 Juno 1978) 



Hermann J. Abs, grand old. man of 
German banking: still thinking hard 
about money . , (Photo: Svensimoitf 

Watchdog' role 
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M ergers continue unabated. In ills 
: annual report for 1977 the Federal 
Monopolies Commission, Berlin, records 
554 mergers, as against 453 in 1976. In 
the first five months of 1978 there were 
213 mergers, and in 84 per cent of cases 
the buying company had a turnover i? 
excess of DM1,000 million. 

Monopolies Commission President 
Wo|fgang. Kartte says ; “purchases, in 
series pose a major problem for free 
competition.” 

This development can considerably 
aggravate the position of medium-sized 
companies and lead to undesirable fol- 
low-up mergers, as in the fuel, const ruc- 
tion materials, tyres, glass, banking 
transport and brewery sectors. i 
, Since the introduction of merger con- 
trols in . 1973, 16 mergers have been 
turned down. The mere existence of i 
pontrol instrument has obvious preven- 
tive effects. 

The number of mergers that 
abandoned following examination by. Ik 
commission is ! considerably larger Ibao 
the number of actual bans. 

Despite the merger wave,, Heir Kwlfc 
remains optimistic, saying that the free* 
market economy cannot be destriyed 
even though many are sawing away 
. The planned purchase of a 25 -pet-cerit 
stake in Ruhrgas AG by BP was termed 
a “tough nut” by Herr Kartte. ' 1 ' . ■ 

' But' he stresses that his department 
has not yet formed, a definite opintt 
on the deal although one might $ ■ 
wonder whether major gas confljri® 8 
ought to be purchased by oil corbpante- 
The proposed European ‘ man-m** 
fibre cartel must be' examined 'as lo 
whether the agreeihent would really _Wj 
to reduced capacities rather thanredu^ 
production necessitated by 1 the 
position.' 1 •■ ■■■■« " -M: 

Though European law - has prtbriljj 
over German law, Europe h'as still nra 
established a basis -in law dri this issue-’ 1 
The Berlin commission would' liK®'® 
exercise more than just, a vVatohdoJ 
■function. ■> . : > ; '‘/I 

In order to facilitate ' the adjusting 
of small ■ and medium-sized : compel® 
to changed economid ■ conditions,' IW 
Berlin anti-trust Watchdogs are - 
manning the barricades, i ■. -'■ ■ J V 

’ i ; (MUnchnar. Morkur, 27 Jurte H 
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Bonn! looks to hovertrain 
iot high speed railway 


7 , 


T ransport Minister Kurt Gscheidle 
and Finance Minister Hans Mattho- 
fer may be 7 contemplating progressively 
more drasljc ways of making the Bun- 
desbalin,/or Federal Railways, run at a 
profit. 7 . 

BuUTn another Bonn Ministry a lio- 
vertrain network by the end of the cen- 
tm seems an increasingly distinct pos- 
sibility. 

Transport planners at Volker Hauffs 
Ministry of Research and Technology are 
busy pencilling in permanent way from 
one end of Europe to the other. 

They have visions of hovertrains link- 
ing Central Scotland with Marseilles and 
Hamburg with Rome, trains travelling 
the length and breadth of Europe at 400 
to 500 kilometres an hour (250 to 
3l2mph). 

These services may sjtill be a distant 
prospect and the track still no nearer 
reality than , the drawing-board, but the 
hovertrain itself is anything but a 
science fiction fantasy. 

German . taxpayers , Have already 
financed DM 250m. in research and de- 
velopment. Prototypes on experimental 
sections of track have prqved in practice 
that the hovertrain will hover. 

It not only hovers, suspended by the 
forces of magnetism; it can also travel at 
speeds of up to 400 km/h (250m ph). A 
decision has even been made as lo the 
system on which further research is to 
be conducted. 


Bonn lias opted for the design 
submitted by the Munich aerospace 
company Messers chmitt-Bfllkow-Blohm 
(MBB) and tank manufacturers Krauss 
Maffei, also of Munich. 

But the second step is proving more 
problematic. The Minister reckons ho- 
vertrains are only feasible if adopted 
throughout Europe and had intended 
demonstrating the German hovertrain at 
next year’s International Transport Fair 
in Hamburg. 

A 900-metre trial section of hover- 
track was to be built from the fair- 
ground to St Pauli and a prototype train 
to zoom impressively to and fro at 
90km/h (60mph). 

The Hamburg transport fair was to be 
a showcase of German hovertrain tech- 
nology - one of the few really major In- 
novations over the past decade. 

But a court order lias put a spoke in 
the wheel. A medical practitioner lodged 
a legal protest against the project, claim- 
ing that his peace and quiet would be 
unwarrantably disturbed during the three 
weeks the hovertrain was to be In opera- 
tion. 

The court agreed and has postponed 
the beginning of construction work. The 
companies associated with the project 
are hoping that a higher court will over- 
rule the initial judgment. 

If need be the Bonn Research Minis- 
try is even considering building a mere 
600 metres of track, along which the 
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The 16-ton prototype Siemens hovertrain In action at the company's Nuremberg 
proving-ground. It cruises at 300km/h (188mph) and reaches a top speed of BOOkm/h 
(300mph). Bonn Is backing the hovertrain project, with which AEG and BBC are also 


associated. 

prototype hovertrain could reach n speed 
of 70 km/h (40mphj. 

But this setback has not disheartened 
tlie planners. The go-ahead lias now 
been given for a large-scale pilot project 
near Emden in an area where there is 
not much industry and fewer people 
live. Work on a 22.4-kiloinetrc (I4-mil.e) 
section of liovertrack is to begin later 
this year. By 1982 expenditure totalling 

DM 140m. and payable by Bonn will 
have mounted up. 

Some of Hie country’s foremost indus- 
trial enterprises are associated with the 
project. The consortium includes names 
such as MBB, Krauss Maffei, Thysscn, 
Siemens, BBC, AEG and Dyckerhoff & 
Widniann. 

Research Minister Han ft e\en envi- 
sages running a first commercial hover- 
train service between Cologne-Bonn air- 
port and Dlisseldorf. 

Pundits expect the large-scale trials to 
supply detailed information about safety, 
reliability and availability of the new 
system, about its comfort, environmental 
acceptability, energy consumption and 
cost. 

. Most experts now agree that in theory 
Hie hovertrain has undeniable advantages 
over other modes of transport. But little 
more than estimates are available as to 
what it will cost. 

Scientific advisers to the, Research 
Ministry are convinced that rail travel 
can only compete with the priyate car 
provided speed and comfort are improv- 
ed. The private car has drawbacks: more 
than a .iqillion traffic accidents a year, 
atmospheric pollution, water and soil 
pollution, noise, .almost total dependence 
on oil-based fuel and rush-hour conges- 
tion and traffic chaos. . _ " ' ! 

Yet no-one is personally gping to for- 
go the advantages of the priyate car, the 
experts argue, whereas exactly the op- 
posite applies to the railways., Everyone 
approves of them but not many peopl.p 
use them. . ; 

In 1950 rail travel, still accounted, for 
18 per cent of passenger traffic. By 1960 
■ it was only eight per cent arid by l£?6 
only three-arid-a-half. , 

' Between I960 and 1976 the private 
. car’s share of passerigor traffic .increased 
; front 58 to 74 per ceqt. . , 

Transport specialist reclfpn the.fro- 
vert rain will use much less . energy' and 
prove far more satisfactory from .the pol- 
lution viewpoint than, other ino^ of 
transport. , i( "j 

At speeds of, say, 1 00 km/ii (60mp(i) 
T the primary energy consUifiption of con- 
: -ventional railways amounts . to. between 
30 and -.40 grams of poaj, equivalent- per. 
: - passenger kilometre. 


(Photo': dpa) 

The comparable figure for a private 
car travelling at this speed is twice as 
high, whereas the hovertrain can travel 
pt 300km/h (]88mph) on this fuel con- 
sumption. 

Hovertrains are powered by electricity, 
so they do not directly cause environ- 
mental pollution, but the power still has 
lo be generated, of course, so the power 
station must be borne in mind. 

Still, the hovertrain docs not touch its 
(rack, so it is the quietest and smooth- 
est-running mode of transport imagin- 
able. 

At lOOkm/h conventional railway 
trains create a noise of 80 perceived 
noise decibels, or roughly the same as a 
busy autobahn. 

The only noise the hovertrain makes 
is the whoosh of .wind resistance, and it 
will not reach 90 decibels, the level at 
which soundproofing is advisable in 
built-up areas, until it travels at top 
speed: 400km/h (250m ph). 

Cost is nonetheless the cnicial factor. 
It alone will, in the final analysis, decide 
whether the hovertrain proves a success 
or a failure. 

If the hovertrain is to be competitive 
Hie cost per passenger kilometre must 
not exceed 17 pfennigs at 1976 prices, it 
is estimated. 

The Bundesbahn currently charges 13 
pfennigs per kilometre in second class 
and 21 pfennigs in first class. Motorists 
as a rule merely estimate the fuel cost of 
roughly ten pfennigs per kilometre. 

Past estimates have not held forth 
much prospect of the hovertrain keeping 
to within these limits, but pundits are 
no longer so sure. 

Hovertrack should work out less 
expensive to build than .the permanent 
way for advanced passenger transport 
and high-speed rail schemes. 

: Depending on the system the .cost per 
kilometre of hovertrack should range 
from 14;to l8 million marks. ; It should 
prove less .expensive to run Ihan a qon- 
ventional. railroad too. . 

Automation will cut. manpower costs. 
On the Hamburg-Mu nich, nm staff need 
npt. exceed 1,000 and on no account, will 
more than 5,000 men be needed. 

Comparable manpower cuts are : anti: 
clpated on new routes planned i by : the 
Bundesbalm, which: reckons 50 men will 
be able to :run, a section of . track .for 
Which 300 used to be required. , . 

■ Lastly,. ,thp • hovertrain’s ..turn-round 
time will, make it easier to adapt to fluc- 
tuations in demand, so.jt will need sub- 
stantially : less capacity: than the present 
railway service. 
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Bergman directs Chekhov 

in Munich 
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S wedish film director Ingmar Berg- 
man is now directing Chekhov’s 
Three Sisters at die Reside n/ihenlcr in 
Munich. 

Two years ago when Rergnian was 
awarded the Goethe Prize in Frankfurt, 
lie told of a dream In which an old Mex- 
ican poet told him at the gate of 
Goethe’s garden: ’‘The true artist speaks 
to the human heart.” 

Bergman then moved to Munich 
where he made the film Snake’s Egg 
and then Autumn Sonata. He also di- 
rected Strindberg’s Dream Play at the 
Rcsideti/tiicatcr. the first {fine he had 
directed for the theatre in Germany. 

flic choice of this company to pul on 
Die Dream Play was surprising, as they 
have been the despair of muuy u good 
director. The production turned oul to 
he «i disaster. The forced and overdone 
acting concealed rather Ilian revealed 
wluu wjs going on in the hearts of the 
characters. 

Undaunted, Bergman decided to do 
the Chekhov play with the same ensem- 
ble, with the result that rehearsals 
look far longer than usual. Tlircc-and-a- 
half months are far longer than most di- 
rectors are allowed to rehearse a ploy. 

Hut characters in the Chekhov play 
reveal their hearts on the stage of the 
Munich Residcnzthcater. 

Up to the mid -60s Chekhov ivas play- 
ed ns dark. Russian and melancholy. The 

programme quotes Stanislavsky lo attack 
Vh^ tvwSVtkm rejecting 

this sombre mode of playing Chekhov. 

The faces show sadness or boredom, 
the voices are tired or wise with age. the 
movements are slow and undecisive, the 
light is dull and diffuse, shining on rot- 
ten leaves and bare walls. 

Yet there are few plays so dramatic 

and full of contradictions as Chekhov’s 

■ 

Farmer seen 
as others 
see him 

T he Gemian Folk Museum in Berlin 
is now holding an exhibition on the 
Image of the Farmer. This exhaustive 
exhibition contains innumerable written 
documents, paintings, costumes and 
implements and provides a kind of ge- 
nealogy of the image of the farmer. 

If you nsk the man in the street what 
he associates with the word farmer he 
will very probably reply: peace, nature, 
quirt, clean air, freedom, the soil, 
independence. 

This picture of the fanner has been 
faithfully and pcrseveringly painted 
throughout the centuries. School text- 
books of our day still have the farmer 
tread behind his horse as it ploughs the 
furrow and smoke his meerschaum pipe 
in the evenings in front of his little 
house. Even German folklorists have 
contributed to this image of the farmer, 
gainst their bolter judgement. 

A small example may servo to show 
how unrealistic the details of the image 
of the farmer often are. For centuries 
farmers’ and peasants’ costumes have 
been carefully collected and preserved as 
evidence of the farmer’s specific situa- 
tion and tradition. 

The Bertin exhibition allows little 
Continued on page 11 
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of the play and its development and of T . he P entlanl t0 thi* medallion, which drawings, miniatures, water colours an.' 
each individual character. depicts mercy in the fonn of an angel', oil paintings sold for DM16 mlllifl 

The performance is clean and sterile. is in t,ie Frankfu rt Museum Of Arts and Sotlieby’s managing director Pcio 
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there are few highlights in the acting. “ft ft was tire most sensational sale at ye* at the age of 94. 
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ting something new or giving up some- Shortly before this, the previous re- sonable, but many of the purchases f 
thing she has just started. cord price for a single work of art had P ure speculation. 
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get a somewhal more resolute expression ment on arms changed hands for just multi-millionaire Paul Gdtiy will stf 

of her unhappy life and a convincing under DM4.4 million. This plaque de- be figuring as a big buyer on thei# 

breakdown. • plcts the crucifixion on a gilt copper national art markets. 

Gaby Dolim, as the uneducated sister- background and is probably also by Go- Disputes about the inheritance b* ! 
In-law, is allowed to Appear 1 in gaudy defroid de Claire. been partially settled at least and#* 

costumes and is lively, coarse and at This piece is said to come from the reckoned that the Getty museum *] 
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as in many of his 
films. Perhaps they 
stood for the trans- 
itoriness of on old-' 
fashioned world. In 
the previous scene a 
pile of furnilure' 
could have been 
reminiscent of the 
fate of Lorca's Dona .* 
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This DUror watercolour. The Rock of Dosi Trento, U a Hirsch collection Itemboidi 
at Sotheby's on « German museum's behalf for DM2 .6m. 

German museums pay high prices 

at London auction 


T he Berlin State Museums bought a 
mediaeval inedaillion at the’ Hirsch 
auction at Sotheby’s in London recently 
for 4.8 million deutscheniarks. 

The pendant to this medallion, which 
depicts mercy in the fonn of an angef, 
is in the Frankfurt Museum Of Arts and 
Crafts and was probably made by Fle- 
mish goldsmith Godefroid dc Claire. It 
l\as a diameter of just under 14 centi- 
metres. 

The 4.8 million deutscheniarks paid 
for the pendant is the highest price ever 
paid for qn ohjet d’act (paintings except- 
ed). ff was tire most sensational sale at 
the six-day auction. When the bids went 
over the million-pound mark, tliose pre- 
sent held their breath. 

Shortly before this, the previous re- 
cord price for a single work of art had 
been broken. An enamelled plaque 
which was probably used as an orna- 
ment on arms changed hands for Just 
under DM4.4 million. This plaque de- 
1 plcts the crucifixion on a gilt copper 
background and is probably also by Go- 
defroid de Claire. 

This piece is said to come from the 
Emperor Friedrich Barbarossa’s corona- 
tion jewellery which the emperor is re- 
putd to have given to a Russian prince 
in 1165. It was in the Leningrad Ercmi- 
tage before Robert, von Hirsch bought it. 

Prices paid for the Hirsch art treasures 
have surpassed all expectations. The es- , 
timated value of the Hirsch collection, 


reckoned to be the most valuable in tb 
world, was DM25 million before tfc 
auction started. 

On the first two days of the ouclion 
drawings, miniatures, water colours an. 1 
oil paintings sold for DM16 mllliw 
Sotlieby’s managing director Pdfl 
Wilson is reckoning on a total luiu* 
ver of about 47.5 million dcutsi'lieniiiU 

U is not known who will receive ft: 
proceeds of this sale but it is witiefr# 
sumed that they will go to Robri/’ 
Hirsch's relatives in various parts of“- 
world. Von Hirsch died in Basle L- 
ycaY at the age of 94. 

Wilson said that in three years at ill 
latest the prices paid for works al tf* 
auction would be considered quite 
sonable, but many of the purchases f 
pure speculation. 

Many people expect that the ort rat 
seum in Malibu, California, founded Ij 
mufti-millionaire Paul Gdtty will ski 
be figuring as a big buyer on the i# 
national art markets. 

Disputes about the inheritance bf i! 
been partially settled at least and 
reckoned that the Getty museum^ 
have DM40 million a year to spend c 1 
works of art. 

The grand old man of Germon bad 1 
ing, Hermann Abs, attended the Lon* 1 
auction. Asked why, he said “oul of ff 
riosity He turned ■ out to be repress 
ing a consortium of German museacJ 


at Sotheby’s 
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Catalonian 
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festival 

in Berlin 
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T he catalonian festival -now' ori in 
West 1 Berlin is the first time that a 
national minority, as opposed to a 
country, has been gfven the chance' to 
present its culture. 

Tiie public has the opportunity to 
find out about; the specific Catalonian 
culture with its own language, literature, 
music, art and architecture. 

Most art lovers have heard of the 
painters Miro and Dali, and perhaps also 
of the eccentric architect Gaudi, and 
they probably classify all three as Span- 
ish urtists. Brit tills ignores a major 
dement in their work ^ its “Catalinity’*. 
GaurH’s work for instance cannot be 'un- 
derstood out of the context of Modvr- 
nlsme, a variation of pre-Raphael ism 
which had no Counterpart in the rest of 
Spain, and of Catalonian folk art, espe- 
cially ceramics. 

Millions of Germans have spent their 
holidays in Catalonia, on the Cpsta Bra- 
va, the Balearic Islands or in Alicante 
without realising that they are in a urea 
whose history* and present day reality 
cannot simply be described as Spanish. 

Francoist policies and ideologies up to 
about two years ago did their best lo 
blur national differences hy means of 
widespread political repression and (he 
slogan of u a great and free nation." After 
the Spanish Civil VVnr, for example, the 
us a tf the Catalan language was forbid- 
den hy decree and punished by heavy 
fines. Later a more subtle method was 
adopted. The Catalan language (which is 
just ns old and has just ns long a written 
tradition aB the Castilian notional ton- 
gue) was described in school textbooks 
and popular books on language as a 
Spanish dialect. 

The idea was to aohieve a change of 
consciousness among those ( who spoke 
the language. This tactic proved unsuc- 
cessful as the example of Xirinacs, a 
member of the Corte9, shows. Hc was 
sentenced to several terms of imprison- 
ment for refusing to speak Spanish on 
public occasions. 

The majority of Spaniards in the post 
civil war era regarded Catalonia as a 
Spanish province with Its own dialect, 
its folklore, a high level of tourism and 
a heavy concentration of industry. Not 
until the liberalisation which followed 


Continued from page 10 

space for such speculations. It proves 
that the majority of farmers did not 
hare their own home-made costumes 
hut bought tlieir clothes jn town apd 
followed the fashions of the time$. 

The idyllic view of country life goes 
back to the 17th century, and reached 
its height with! the romantics In the 
I9the century. 

During the middle ages the image of 
the farmer was far less idyllic.' Few peo- 
ple realise today that the Church in all 
seriousness blamed 1 fkimeti and peasants 
for original Sin, 1 ■' ■ ' 1 

Arid th?ir sbetaj status Corresponded 
to this stigma' olthodgh One may well 
Dbk whether it was not the other way 
round and peasants were stigmatised iri 
this way precisely because of their lowly * 
status. 



Iiteratiire 
in the 
Big Top 


Author G bn ter Grass comes off the stago and meets his eydtenqe at the Berlin 
International Literature Festival. Grass was one of 50 writers who took part in the 


event. ■ 

Franco’s death and the 1977 parliamen- 
tary elections, in which the Catalonian 
left-wing parties won hands down, did 
the public, become aware that the Cata- 
lans were determined to achieve cultural 
and political autonomy. 

The Catalans have made tremendous 
efforts to achieve this. The most recent 
and spectacular manifestation of this de- 
termination was on I! September 1977 
(the Catalonian national day of celebra- 
tion commemorating resistance to cen- 
tralisation by the Madrid Bourbons in 
1714). One-und-u-half million people 
demonstrated in the streets of Barcelona 
for Catalonian autonomy. 

The golden age of Catalonia was 
during the Middle Ages when Catalonia 
and Aragon formed an independent con- 
federation and the kings, . of Arugan 
came from the House of the Count of 
Barcelona. In the 13th and 14th cen- 
turies this confederation dominated the 
western mediterranean area and the 
Iberian Peninsula and enjoyed the high- 
est level of economic prosperity in the 
entire region. 

Then there were the Catajoman king- 
doms of. Valencia and Mallorca, each 
with its. own court but which formed an 
ethnic and cultural unit long after the 
dissolution of the confederation and its 
inclusion in Aragon-Castlle (1494). 

'The name Catalonia and the adjective 
Catalan in particular have several mean- 
ings because of the historical factors 
sketched. In. a narrow sense, the word 
describes ■ Hie region from the 
French border (the Pyrenees to Andorra) 
down to the Ebro, south of Tarra gonna; 
the former mediaeval principality of 
which Barcelona was the centre. 


■ * ■ 

Apart from this idyllic and unrealistic 
Image, there has : always been another 1 
side, to, the transfiguration ,-pf^ \ the peasant 
~ the, belief that. the peasant was stupid, 
worthless, and behind, -the -times. There 
are , plenty, of paintings - and writings 
about the< country bumpkin to confirm' 
this image. . , 

This image . was a false one even , in 
the \6th century when there was, admit- 
tedly, a higher level of eduction in ; the- 
tp\vp but this by no means meant that 
the peasants were mainly illiterate. Huge, 
efforts were, being made in education 
even this early. . • 

Thp series; of 'misjudgements of the 
peasant js ajsq associated, .with;, the in- 
creasing identity crisis of the town. It 
wqs .once Relieved that- the air of . the 
town n\ad e - one free, 

. . Lothar Schniidt-MQhtisch 

■ a 

• (Ola Welt. 23 June 197B) 


(Photo: Ludwig Hinth-r) 

In a wider sense,- it includes the entire 
urea in which Catalan is spoken, includ- 
ing the French department of Pyrenees 
Oriental around Perpignan and along the 
Mediterranean coast lo the south of Ali- 
cante, including the Baleurics and Ibiza 
and a small enclave on Sardinni. Catalan 
is even the official language of liic prin- 
cedom of Andorra. 

T he Palsos Catalans consist of 70,000 
square kilometres. The number of Cata- 
lans is between seven and eight millions. 
(Not ail the population of this area is u 
Catalan origin, especially as BunvUma 
has a large number of workers from 
southern Spain). 

All the Paisos Catalans are represent- 
ed in this exhibition, although there is a 
strong empahsis on tLirevlmw .«'• tin.* 
cultural and 1 economic metropole. The 
Catalan language and the common his- 
tory are the two main unifying factors 
for Catalans today. 

The language plays an important part 
in the Catalan festival. Several events Rre 
devoted to Catalan writers. A book ex- 
hibition in the Ibero-American Institute 
demonstrates the astonishingly high 
productivity of Catalan publishers who 
have doubled the number of works pub- 
lished annually in the language to 1000. 
Catalan linguists, often lawyers and 
members of other professions who have 
become socio-linguists out of their 
commitment to the language, have made 
a significant contribution to the rehabili- 
tation of the language. They havp de- 
scribed how Catalan survived in all sec- 
tions of the population so that even 
workers from the south of Spain Have, 
to a large extent, become “Catalan ised.” 

The Free University of Berlin is hold- 
ing a day of talks and lectures on Cata- 
lan sociolinguistics ip which Catalan 
linguists will discuss the. connections be- 
tween language and society and language 
and politics, illustrating their arguments 
from tlieir experience. ■ 1 ; 

. The new song and ; chanson move- 
ment known as Nova Canco played qp 
important part in the resurgence of Ca- 
talan. It began , at the end of the l?50s 
when the language was allowed to; bo. 
used in the press arid on rrjio. It ; poon 
became immensely popular despite the 
far from favourably conditions. Singing 
in' Catalan was an. act .of .resistance and 
understood as. such.. The Nova, Canco. 
soon moved away from the expression 
of individual and personal, feelings and 
became a vehicle for social criticism and 
protest. The rpam.. Nova , Canco singers 
will Ije performing in Berlin, , ■ 

•j* • ' Christine Bitrtfuch . 

•i (Der Tagessple|«l; 23 Jftita-1978} 


rjn he Berlin International Literature 
JL Festival (BILT 78) and the Cata- 
lonian festival are the two highlights of 
the Berlin cultural scene between the 
Berlin Film Festival and the city’s festi- 
val week. 

The idea of making literature access- 
ible to a wider public is a fine and so- 
cial one. The .plan here was to bring li- 
terature into the circus, for, example. 
“We have invited 50 of the, most re- 
spected writers in the world, men arid 
women of different generations, tempe- 
rament and origin, to take pari,” say the 
(our institutions .which have organised 
llje events. 

The BILT tent, rented from the tra- 
velling Aramant Circus, went up in 
Krcuzbcrg. (Here we find the world’s 
only artistic cow and a pig quartet. 
There, are also hares, dogs, geese and of 
course elephants, lamas, horses, 32 ani- 
mals in ail). Just when everything was 
set, the row started - between the local 
corporation and the people who live in 
the Marian non plotz and the Ucthanicn 
Artists' House. 

The loeai corporation wants to build 
an outdoor stage on the Marianneiipiatz, 
which means the local residents’ will 
lose the last hit of green in the area. Al 
the lu^imtiug of BILT, young people 
handed out leaflets saying: "Kreuzlvrg 
In be made socially acceptable — only 
the people are in the way!’’ 

Then there was the boycott. Round 
the tent, car-splitting music blared. 
Young protesters occupied the stage, 
lead the resolution, dewluicd internatio- 
nal poetry to be rubbish and presented 
Fuzzy, “a poet from our own ranks.” 
Fuzzy read trivial pacifist poetry which 
the audience greeted with derision. 

The protestors then poured powder 
from a fire extinguisher over the assem- 
bled literature fans. The Mangplsdorff 
Quinteit sound system was not working, 
despite technical assistance. This meant 
that neither Robert Wolfgang Schnell 
nor GGnter Grass, both experienced in 
dealing with this kind of thing, were 
able to establish contact between the li- 
terati and those opposed to the local 
corporation plan. . 

It was a tragic misunderstanding. Lite- 
rature was decried by some of those to 
whom it, was .addressed ns something 
coming from the state and intended for 
“better circles." And on the other hand, 
the writers could hot make the point 
that they felt solidarity with the protes- 
tors. And al! because of the sound sys- 
tem. ' 1 • ' , . 

‘ The event in the circus' tent wits 
called off and moved to the Academy of, 
Arts. Here the literati were “in fho aqua- - 
rlum," as Gtlnt& Grass put it 'in- liis dis- 
appointment. Grass read 12 poems from, 
his nqVel Dei Dutt, generalisations of 
personal experience or pesorialjsat ion's of 
general experience. At airy rate, they 
were too long. Johdnnes Stfichk reatf a 
resolution on behalf of thd jniptiSoried 1 
poet Peter Paul Zahl and others, : ; ‘ ’ ' 
Schenk wisely confined hfmrieif to te- 
adlng 'only three poerijS, in .one of ! which! 
he, attacked “closely allied 'forms of afle-‘ 
nation, 1 '^ Judith Heiberg fibril Holland, 1 
Who spent part of the war in a cpnccri- 
tfati’dn camp, .reatf her ppems, , which 
were convincing . If low k6y n Yhri rip, 
Vries, who has worked in. a ..pipe; factory 
for 25, years, : reart plain' ' corttpilited' 
poeriis, ppetiis of aril'etmcatari 'worker. . 
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Bergman directs Chekhov 

in Munich 


S wedish film director Ingmar Berg- 
man Is now directing Chekhov's 
Three Sisters at the Reside n/. the a tor In 
Munich. 

Two years ago when Bergman was 
q warded the Goethe Prize in Frankfurt, 
ho told of a dream in which an old Mex- 
ican poet (old him at the gate of 
Goethe's garden: “The true artist speaks 
lo the human heart." 

Bergman then moved to Munich 
where he made the film Snake's Egg 
and then Autumn Sonata. He also di- 
rected Strindberg's Dream Play at the 
Rcsidcn/tli eater, the first lima Jic hud 
directed for the theatre in Germany. 

The choice of this company to pul on 
the Dream Play was surprising, as lliey 
have been the despair of many a good 
director. The production turned out (o 
hi 1 a disaster. The forced and overdone 
acting concealed rather than revealed 
wJuil was going on in the hearts of f he 
characters. 

Undaunted, Bergman decided to do 
the Chekhov play with the same ensem- 
ble, with, the result that rehearsals 
look fur longer than usual. Tliree-and-a- 
Iwlf months are far longer than most di- 
rectors are allowed to rehearse a ploy. 

But characters in the Chekhov play 
reveal their hearts on the stage of the 
Munich Rcsidenztheatcr. 

Up lo the inid-60? Chekhov was play- 
ed as dark, Russian and melancholy. The 
programme quptes Stanislavsky to attack 

^ frying 

this sombre mode of playing Chekhov. 

The faces show sadness or boredom 
the voices are tired or wise with age, the 
movements arc slow and undecisive, the 
light is dull and diffuse, shining on rot- 
ten leaves and bare walls. . 

.Yet there are few plays so dramatic 
and full of contradictions as Chekhov’s 

Farmer seen 
as others , 

J 

see him 

T he German Folk Museum in Berlin 
is now holding an exhibition on the 
Image of the Farmer. This exhaustive 
exhibition contains innumerable written 
documents, paintings, costumes and 
implements and provides a kind of ge- 
nealogy of Hie image of the farmer. 

If you ask the man in the street what 
he associates with the word farmer he 
will very probably reply: peace, nature, 
quiet, clean air. freedom, the soil, 
independence. 

This picture of the farmer has been 
faithfully and perseveringly painted 
throughout the centuries. School text- 
books of our day still have the farmer 
tread behind his horse as it ploughs the 
furrow and smoke his meerschaum pipe 
in the evenings in front of his little 
house. Even German folklorists have 
contributed to this image of the farmer 
upninst their better judgement. 

A small example may serve lo show 
how unreaiislic the details of the image 
of the farmer often arc. For centuries 
farmers' and peasants' costumes have 
been carefully collected and preserved as 
evidence of the fanner's specific situa- 
tion and tradition. 

The Berlin exhibition allows little , 
Continued on page 11 


Three Sisters. (The translation here is a 
modem, fast-moving version by Peter 
Urban.) 

When Chekhov wrote the play in 
1901, he whs in sympathy with the work 
of the upland -coming young playwright 
Maxi in Gorki. Chekhov’s play is not just 
about self-pity and resignation. There is, 
much talks in it of change end renewal. 

The performance given at the Resi- 
denzt heater clearly makes the point that 
this world of unsatisfied yearnings is 
that of the calm before the storm. But 
.this calm is leaden and soporific. There 
. is nothing in it to suggest the influence 
of Gorki. 

The actors express their sorrows and 
anxieties in a unifomi impersonal inan r 
tier, sentimental and rhetorical in effect. 
A general mood of sou!fu\iiess pervades 
the play when wliol is needed Is o study 
of specific teejings. ' 

...' However intensively Inga niarj Bergman 
may |iave used the images of Waiter 
Dtirflcr in tils preparations, the perfor- 
mance lacks the profile arid excitement 
which con only come from intense study 
of the play and its development and of 
each individual character. 

The performance is dean and sterile. 

It Is static and monotonous, even in its 
few lighter moments. It is too pregnant 
with significance and despair where 
Chekhov's original is full of spiritual 
dynamism, movement and colour. 

Given the quality of. the overall per- 

- tt- t urfdV iWpttalhg that 
there are few highlights in the acting. 

• Christine BUcliegger, who plays the 
youngest of the . three sisters, always 
manages to regain her balance after star- 
ting something new or giving up some- 
thing she has just started. 

In the case df Christina Oslennayer, 
who plays the second sister, we at least 
get a somewhat more resolute expression 
of her unhappy life arid a convincing 
breakdown. " 

Gaby Dohm, as the uneducated sister- 
in-law, is allowed' to appear' In 1 gaudy 

costumes and is lively, coarse and l at 
times even Yulgari 

Ktlrt Melsel ploys her husbahd, a 
scientist doomed to obscurity in the 
provinces. We' see 'him pushing a pram 
With an open book on top of it. 

For the last scene, Bergman who for 
the most part sticks closely to the origi- 
nal, transforms tWo tramps quietly play- 
ing harp- and violin 
in the background 11 1 
Into two jugglers' jri '* 
motley; ' They 'ate 1 
symbolically present 
as in many of his 
films. Perhaps they 
stood for the trans- 
itoriness of an old- 
fashioned world. In 
(he previous scene a 
pile of furniture ' 
could have been 
reminiscent of the 
fate of Lorca’s Dona 
Rosila - life with- * 
erlrig away uselessly. 

The 'first-nighters 
applauded long, 
loud, , solemnly and 
enthusiastically. 
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Thla DUrar watercolour, The Rook of Don Trento, is e Hirsch collection ItOm bouh 
at Sotheby's on a German museum's behalf for DM2.Bm. • . 
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German museums pay high prices 

at London auction 

' ’ • ' - ' • • ‘ ’ 1 I .. ' i 

T he Berlin Slate Museums bpught a reckoned to be the most valuable In i\ 
mediaeval medaillion at the Hirsch world, was DM25 million before l h 


auction at Sotheby’s in London recently 
for 4.8 million deulscliemarksj 

The pendant to this medallion, which 
depicts mercy in the form of an angel, 
is in the Frankfurt Museum Of Arts and 
Crafts and was probably made by Fle- 
mish goldsmith Godcfroid de Claire. It 
has a diameter of just under 14 centi- 
metres.. 

The 4.8 million deutschc marks paid 
for the pendant is the highest price ever 
paid for an objet d’art (paintings except- 
ed). If was the most sensational sale at 
the six-day auction. When the bids went 
.over the million-pound mark, those pre- 
sent held their breath. 

Short Jy before this, the previous re- 
cord price for a single work of art had 
been broken. An enamelled plaque 
i which was probably used as an orna- 
ment on arms changed hands : for just 
under DM4.4 million. This plaque de- 
picts the crucifixion on a gilt copper 
background and is probably also by Go- 
dcfroid de Claire. 

, This piece is said to come from the 
Emperor Friedrich Barbarossa's corona- 
tion jewellery which the emperor is re- 
putd to have given to a Russian prince 
m 1 165. It was in the Leningrad Eremi- 
:tage before Robert von Hirsch bought it. 

Prices paid for the Hirsch art treasures 
have surpassed all expectations. The es- 
timated value of the Hirsch collection, 

Wi 


reckoned to 1 be the most valuable In t 
world, was DM25 million before IN 
auction started. 1 

On the first two days of the aO'clto, 
drawings, miniatures, water colours art 
oil paintings sold for DM16 mitliei 
Sotheby’s managing director Peto 
Wilson is reckoning on a total tun* 
ver of about 47.5 million deutsclieiuaiH 

It is not known who will receive It 1 : 
proceeds of this sale but it is wideljfr 
sumed that they will go to RobetU* 
Hirscli" s relatives in various parts oit' 
world. Von Hirsch died in Bnsle hi 
yeafr at the age ‘of 94. 

Wilson said that in three years at tl 1 
latest the prices paid for works at tiii 
auction would be considered quite w 
son able, but many of the purchases u 
pure speculation. 

Many people expect that the art mu 
seum in Malibu, California, founded l; 
multi-millionaire Paul Gdtty.will soc: 
be figuring as a big buyer on the into 
national art markets. 

; Disputes about the inheritance h»i 
been partially settled at least and IH 
reckoned that the Getty museum d 
have DM40 million a year to spends 
works of art. 

The grand old man of German bant 1 
ing, Hermann Abs, attended the Londw 
. aucjtion. Asked why, lie said “out of » 
ribsity." He turned - out to be repress 
. ing a consortium of German musad 
at Sotheby's. • 

(Mflnchner Merkur, 23 Junt I™ 














' 1 Enamel medal llori depicting angel of mercy, 11B0. bv Flemith ‘ ‘ , J 

Dietmar N. Schmidt Sotheby's for record DM 4.8m. on behalf of a Wait Berlin murnm IS,? Qodefmld do Claire, bougl 

(3iu tt garter Nubrichten, 11fi 5r reputedly one of Emperor Barbarossa's crown Jewels bouaht m a ?J tepfc ^ flCrUC ^i 
24 June 1 9 re) London auction for DM4.4m. * ' OOU0ht on behalf of Nuremberg museui 
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T he catalonlan festival now on in 
West 1 Berlin Is tlie first time that a 
national minority, as opposed to a 
country, has been given the chance' to 
present its culture. ■ 

Tlie public has 1 the opportunity to 
find out about the specific Cafa Ionian 
culture With its' own lnnguage,- literature, 
music, art and architecture. 11 
Most art lovers have heard of the 
painters Miro and Dali, and perhaps also 
of the eccentric architect Gaud i, and 
they probably classify all three as Span- 
ish artists. But this .Ignores a major 
clement in their work ^ its' “Catalinity”. 
Gaudi’s work for instance cannot be un- 
derstood out of the context of Moiler- 
nlsmo •, a variation of pre-Raphael ism 
which had no Counterpart in the rest of 
Spain, and of Catalonian folk art, espe- 
cially ceramics. 

Millions' of Germans have, spent their 
holidays ' in Catalonia, on the Costa Bra- 
va, the Balearic Islands or in Alicahle 
without realising that they are in a area 
whose history’ and present day reality' 
cannot simply be described as Spanish. 

Francolst policies and Ideologies up to 
about two years ago did their best to 
blur national differences by means of 
widespread political repression and the 
slogan of “a great and free nation.” After 
the Spanish Civil War, for example, the 
use, (if the Catalan language was forbid- 
den by decree and punished by heavy 
fines. Later a more subtle method was 
adopted. The Catalan language (which Is 
just as old and has just as long a written 
tradition as the Castilian national ton- 
gue) was described In school textbooks 
and popular books on language as a 
Spanish dialect. - 

The idea was to achieve a change of 
consciousness among those i who spoke 
the language. This tactic proved unsuc- 
cessful as the example of Xirinacs, a 
member of the Cortes, shows. He was 
sentenced to several terms of imprison- 
ment for refusing to speak Spanish on 
public occasions. 

The majority of Spaniards in the post 
civil war era regarded Catalonia as a 
Spanish province with its own dialect, 
its folklore, a high level of tourism and 
a heavy concentration of industry. Not 
until the liberalisation which followed 


Continued from paga 10 :/ 
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space for such speculations* -It proves ' 
that the majority of farmers did not! 
have their . own home-made costumes ■ 
sut bought . theijr . plothes in town and 
followed the fashioqs of the times. ..j ; . • . 

The idyllic view of country life goes 
back to the 17th, century ,apd Reached 
ils height with! the romantics In the 
19the century. 

During the middle ages ithe image of 
the farmer was far less' idyllic. Few peo- 
ple realise today that the Church in aji 
seriousness 1 blamed 1 farmer^ and [Idasan its 
for Original sin. 1 • - 11 1 1 ' 

And theit social status coriesporided 
lo this ' Stignui ' aRiioiigh one niay well 
ask -whether 1 it was not the other way 
round' and peasants 'were 1 stigmatised hi 
this Way precisely because of their lowly 
status. i 



Author Gflntsr Grass comes off the stags and meets his aydlenqp at the Berliq 
International Literature Festival. Grass was one of BO writors who took part In the 


event. ■ 

Franco's death and the 1977 parliamen- 
tary elections, in. which the Catalonjan 
left-wing parties won hands down, .did 
tlie public become aware that the Cata- 
lans were determined to achieve cultural 
and political autonomy. 

The Catalans' have made tremendous- 
efforts to achieve this. The most repent 
and spectacular manifestation of this de- 
termination was on 1 1 September 1977 
(the Catalonian national day of celebra- 
tion commemorating resistance to cen- 
tralisation by the Madrid Bourbons in 
1714). One-und-n-lialf million people 
demonstrated in the streets of Barcelona 
for Catalonian autonomy. 

The golden age of Catalonia was 
during the Middle Ages when Cutalonia 
and Aragon formed an independent con- 
federation and thy kings, . of Aragon 
came from the House or the Count of 
Barcelona. In the 13th and 14th cen- 
turies this confederation dominated the 
western mediterranean area and the 
Iberian Peninsula and enjoyed the^ high- 
est level of economic prosperity in the 

entire region. ' . . 

Then there were tire Catalonian king- 
doms of Valencia and Mallorca, each 
with its. own court but which formed an 
ethnic and cultural unit long after the 
dissolution 'of the confederation and its 
inclusion in Aragon-Castile (1494). 

The name Catalonia and the adjective 
Catalan in particular haVe several mean- 
ings because of the 1 historical factors 
sketched. In ’ a narrow sense, the word 
describes i the region from the 
French border (the Pyrenees to Andorra) 
down to the Ebro, south of Tanagonna: 
the former mediaeval principality of 
yrhich Barcelona was the. centre. 


■ . ■ ■ > 

• Apart from this idyllic and unrealistic 
linage, there has ; always been another, 
side Joj the transfiguration of. t|ie peasant 
~'th& belief that ,thp peasant was stupid, 
worthless and behind j. the rimes.- There; 

. plenty of :; paintings and writing?, 
about thy: country bumpkin to confirm! 
this image. . • i: i , i :! 

This impgc was a false, one even in 
tlie 16th century when there was, admit- 
tedly, a higher leyel of eduction in ithe. 
tpwp but this by no means meant that 
the peasants were mainly illiterate. Huge 
efforts, were ( boing made in education 
eypn Uiis early. . ; ■: .. . ' j 

The. | series: of misjudgements of the 
peasant is, al?q associated. witlv.the in- 
creasing identity crisis of the town. It 
wqs (pqce -believed tjiat. the i air. of the 

town made one . free- • , ■ 

Lothar Schmidt-Mtihlisch 

. .. i' i. "i ..(Die Walt, 23 June 1978) 


Literature 
. in the 
Big Top 


T 


he Berlin International Literature 
Festival (BILT 78) and the Cata- 


(Plmtq: Ludwig BIikUt) 

' . I '■ 

In a wider sense; it includes the entire 
urea in which Catalan is spoken, includ- 
ing the French department of Pyrenees 
Oriental around Perpignan and along. the 
Mediterranean coast to the south of Ali- 
cante, including the Ba I caries and Ibiza 
and a small enclave on Sardinai. Catalan 
is even the official language of the prin- 
cedom of Andorra. 

The Paisos Catalans consist of 70,(1011 
square kilometres. The number of Cata- 
lans is between seven and eight miliums. 
(Not all the population of this area is a 
Catalan origin, especially us Barcelona 
lias a large number of workers from 
southern Spain). 

All the Paisos Catalans are represent- 
ed in this exhibition, although there is a 
strong empuhsis on N.irn'hnut ;is llie 
cultural and economic metropple. The 
Catalan language and the common his- 
tory are the two main unifying factors 
for Catalans today. 

The language plays an important part 
in the Catalan festival. Several events are 
devoted to Catalan writers. A book ex- 
hibition in the -lbero-Americun Institute 
demonstrates the astonishingly high 
productivity of Catalan publishers who 
have doubled the number of works pub- 
lished annually :in the language to 1000. 
Catalan linguists, often lawyers and 
members of other professions who have 
become socio-linguists out i of . their 
commitment to the language, have made 
a significant contribution to the rehabili- 
tation of the language. They havp de- 
scribed how Catalan survived in all sec- 
tions of the population so that even 
workers from the south of Spain Have, 
to a large extent, become “Catalanised." 

The Free University pf Berlin is hold- 
ing a day of talks and lectures on Cata- 
lan sociolinguistics in which Catalan 
linguists will discuss. the. connections be- 
tween language and society and language 
and politj^, illustrating their arguments 
from tlielr experience. • 

•The new song am) chanson move- 
ment tyipvyn as Nova .Qmco played an 
important part in the resurgence of Ca- 
talan. It began at the end, of the 1950s 
when the language wa?; allowed tQ .be 
used in the press and on rdio. ItJIPOH 
became immensely popular despite the 
far from favourable conditions. Singing 
in Catalan was ap ?ct of resistance apd 
understood . as such. ; The Nova Cancp 
soon' moved sway f rom. the expression 
of individual and personal feelings and 
became a vehicle for social crit|pi$ni and 
protest. The ; maln . /Vova ,Qnco .singers 
will Ije performing .in Berlin. i ; 

• ...I Christine Bieiifdch ■ ' 

. i (Dfcr TqgeuplS|«l; 23 J6rit| 197BJ 


Ionian festival are the two highlights of 
the Berlin cultural scene between the 
Berlin Film Festival and the city’s festi- 
val week. 

The idea of making literature access- 
ible to a wider public is a fine and so- 
cial one. The ,plan. ; here was to bring li- 
terature into the circus, for. example. 
“We have invited 50 of the, most re- 
spected writers in the world, .men and 
women of different generations., tempe- 
rament and origin, to take part,” say the 
four institutions which have organised 
the events. 

The BILT lent, rented from the tra- 
velling Arainaht Circus, went up in 
Krcuzberg. (Here wc find the world’s 
only artistic cow and a pig quartet. 
There ure also hares, dogs, geese ami of 
course elephants, lamas, horses, 32 ani- 
mals in all). Just when everything was 
iief, the row started - between the local 
corporation and the people who live in 
the Marianncnplatz and the Bcthanien 
Artists’ House. 

The local corporation wants to build 
mi outdoor stage on the Marian nenpUilz. 
which means the local residents’ will 
lose the last bit of green in the area. At 
the beginning of BILT, young people 
handed out leaflets saying: “Krcuzberg 
lo ho made socially acceptable - only 
the people are in the way!” 

Then there was the boycott. Round 
the lent, ear-splitting music blared. 
Young protestors occupied the stage, 
read llit i ci.ululiou, . declared iulcnuiliu- 
nul poetry to be rubbish and presented 
Fuzzy, “a poet from our own ranks.” 
Fuzzy read trivial pacifist poetry which 
the audience greeted with derision. 

The protestors then poured powder 
from a fire extinguisher over the assem- 
bled literature fans. The Mangelsdorff 
Quintett sound system was not working, 
despite technical assistance. This meant 
that neither Robert Wolfgang Schnell 
nor GQntcr Grass, both experienced in 
dealing with' this kind of thing, were 
able to establish contact between the li- 
terati and those opposed to the local 
corporation plan. 

It was a tragic misunderstanding. Lite- 
rature. wus decried by some of those to 
whom it was addressed as something 
coming from the state and intended for 
“better circles.” And on the other hand, 
the writers could hot make the point 
that they felt solidarity with the protes- 
tors. And dll because of the sound sys- 
tem. 

1 The . Qvent in the circus tent was 
called off and moved to the Academy of 
Aift. Here the Jiterati were “in the aqua- 
rium" ids GDiterGrasd put It in hi? dis- 
appointment. Grass read )2 poems from, 
his novel Det Butt, generalisations of 
personal experience or pes one 1 i s at ions of 
general experience! At any rate, | they 
were too long. Johannes Sqhenk read a 
resolution on behalf of the imprjsqhetf 
pact Peter Paul Zahl and pthCrS v 
Schenkwiseiy confined, hlmielf to re- 
ading pnly three pderiis,. in one f)f wlpch 
hid attacked “closely allied, fOrjils of 
natloit,"' Judith Heiberg from Holland,' 
who spent part of ; the wijr in a concen- 
tration CampI, i tea T 1 her jpOQriis,' which 
were cbrjViitclhg' If low fcOv. yirii ,fle 
Vries, who has worked In, a pipe; Retort 
fof 7i years, read oldln ‘ ^niinjited 
pocrP’s, poems of an, wtlcureq worker. 

“ An BVikihrann ■. 

■<t ■ (Kfllnei'Bradt-Aiftol8#r 1 :26 June 1978 J 
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Electronic oxygen probe 
saves lives at birth 


■ - 

’ V 
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A n electronic oxygen probe the size 
of u button invented by doctors AI- 
bert and Rennie Ilucli is about to con- 
quer the iiiedic.il world, an international 
symposium of obstetricians in Marburg 
was told. 

Attached to the scalp of an unborn 
baby, Hie electrode registers the oxygen 
molecules exuded through the infant's 
skin. The probe automatically shows 
when the infant needs more oxygen or 
when an immediate slop in the delivery 
process is needed. 

The oxygen watchdog thus helps, an 
early diagnosis of possible birlh compli- 
cations. The symposium was (old that 
the device can greatly reduce the risks 
of birth. 

When the uterus contracts in labour, 
the baby’s oxygen supply, provided from 
the placenta via the umbilical coni, is vlr- 
lually cut off. The danger of oxygen 
shortage makes birth the most danger- 
ous hour in man’s life. 

The Marburg Obstetrics Clinic lias 
monitored oil new-bom babies since late 
1^73 - about 2,000 a year — with the- 
new miracle electrode. 

Dr Ren ate Much told the symposium 
Ihat Ihe device saved about (he infants 
fftiftTNAii Hieft tar arid jifiysicnl damiigtf 
caused by inadequate oxygen supply. 

The electrode lias also proved particu- 
larly beneficial in monitoring incubator 
babies, preventing an over-supply of 
oxygen. 

Until a few years ago, pediatricians — 
especially in the United Stales - believ- 
ed that new-bom infants with underde- 
veloped lungs could be saved by enrich- 
ing the air with oxygen. 

Thousands of infants went blind as a 
result of this fallacy and many died of 
brain paralysis. 

Today it is an established that an 
overdose of oxygen can be extremely 
dangerous for babies. Since it has hither- 
to been impossible to continuously 


T he causes of leukemia (cancer of the 
blood) arc still unknown, a congress in 
JVdsede in the Liineburg Heath, attended 

by 140 specialists from 14 countries, has 
been told. 

Though medicine is familiar with the 
course of the disease and its symptoms, 
the proliferation of white blood cells, 
haemalologists, cell researchers anil viro- 
logists still disagree on its causes. 

It is generally assumed that leukemia 
in human beings is caused by a number 
of elements. 

In animals, the pathological change in 
the blood is frequently caused by vi- 
ruses. Mice, monkeys, chickens, cals and 

caltlc are also known to suffer from the 
disease. 

Incidentally, I Jtc disease appears to be 
spreading among cattle. The first cows 

suffering from leukemia were round in 
Scotland recently. 

Leukemia in animals is passed on by 
physical contact or by heredity. Essen- 
disease can be attributed to a 


monitor the concentration of oxygen in 
the incubator, infants are still subject to 
a cornea disease that can lead to blind- 
ness. 

It is here that the Marburg oxygen 
probe becomes an electronic guardian 
angel. The probe has been recognised by 
leading obstetricians as a milestone in 
medical technology. It is hoped that 
infant mortality — still relatively high in 
West Germany — can be reduced con- 
siderably by its use. 

In risk births, the usual procedure is 
to take frequent blood samples from the 
mother to test oxygen pressure. But this 
method of monitoring is not very reli- 
able because labour pains change the 
rate of breathing and thus the oxygen 
pressure in the blood. Moreover, it is too 
lime-consuming to permit the obstetri- 
cian to take -the Immediate countermea- 
sures necessary. 

The Marburg probe changes this. The 
small electrode is attached to the skin 
where the distance to the nearest blood 
vessel is relatively small. A tiny heat ge- 
nerator within the electrode brings the 
temperature within an area of the device 
no bigger than a pinhead to 43° centi- 
grade. This temperature causes no pain 
while stimulating and controlling the 
blood supply to such an extent as to 
give an exactly acount of the epidermis, 
permitting reliable oxygen measure- 
ments. 

The oSygen rriblectfles exuded by the 
skin and the capillary blood vessels are 
then measured by the electrode’s mem- 
brane. 

This bloodless method causes no dis- 
comfort to the patient and permits con- 
tinuous monitoring. 

The electrode lias been tested in 
many pediatric clinics. If mother and 
child are monitored simultaneously 
during delivery - the electrode can be 
attached to the head of the baby as soon 
as it becomes visible - the obstetrician 
can easily determine the exact moment 
at which more oxygen has to be provid- 
ed or labour discontinued. 

The new method has been instrumen- 
tal in saving many lives and has also 


Leukemia still 

beats best 
science brains 

degeneration of the cell division mech- 
anism, which prevents I he maturing of a 
diseased cell. 

The cell keeps splitting and its proli- 
reration piercnts the development of 
normal cells. 

But the causes of the process are un- 
known. As opposed to leukemia in ani- 
mals, no leukemia virus has yet been 
found in humans. Reports of American 

kil t D ? IC 1 f esc * rchcrs Calming to have 
isolated leukemia viruses are viewed 
with scepticism. ■ 1 

There arc two inn in types of leuke- 
mia: the acute lymphatic leukemia, 
found primarily in children and combat- 
ted quite seccessfully, and the acute 



Medicine safe 

Child-proof medicine chest: some 28,000 
German children suffer from accidental 
poisoning every year, almost half of them 
through getting their hands on phar- 
maceutical preparations in the home. 
Now the Medico-Safe, gold medal winner 
at the Basle industrial exhibition, offers 
parents an answer. Designed by GUnter 
Schaiitz, a 34-year-old Hdxter Insurance 
agent, it Is said to defy all efforts to open 
it by tiny hands. The secret lies In the 
release catches: they must be pressed 
simultaneously and children's hands are 
not big enough to reach the four 
buttons. (Photo: dpn; 

provided obstetricians with a number of 
interesting findings. 

The Marburg obstetricians established, 
among other things, that even healthy 
infants are endangered by continuous 
screaming during their, first days because 
of the oxygen deficiency created. 

Another important aspect is that psy- 
chologically ill-prepared pregnant 
women are generally extremely tense 
during labour and do not breathe 
rhythmically between pains. This sub- 
conscious reaction endangers the baby. 

1 

The device has also been successfully 
used in general surgery, providing reli- 
able information while the patient is 
under anaesthetic and during post-opera- 
tive intensive care. 

Monitoring of the oxygen supply tells 
the surgeon when the patient needs 
oxygen, reducing the risks of surgery. 

Konrad Mtiller-Christiansen 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 24 June 1978) 


myelogenous leukemia found only in 

adults. There ate chronic varieties of 
both forms. 

American pediatrician Donald Pinkel 
has evolved a therapy, now accepted 
world-wide, consisting of a combination 
of chemotherapy and high doses of ra- 
dia ion with which some 50 per cent of 
children suffering from the disease can 
be cured. A cure here means five years 
without symptoms. 

Only ten years ago, children suffering 
trom leukemia invariably died after nine 
months. Still open is the question why 
50 per cent of leukemic children do not 
respond to treatment. 

The congress was told that American 

scientists have found leukemic cells in 

human genetic material related to the 

genetic material of leukemia viruses in 
apes. 

This could mean that leukemia In 
human beings is also caused by viruses. 1 

dpa 

(Bremer Nnchrichlen, 74 June 1978) 


Kiss-of-life 
masks gift 
for drivers 

E verybody in the Federal RepubScr 
Germany can obtain a “kiss-of.Kf- 
mask from the German Automobile l 
sociation (ADAC) free of chars/! 
ADACs 75th anniversary gift to U 
man motorists. 

The first of the initial batch of |i 
million masks was recently presentnt i- 
Bonn Health Minister Antje Z 
during a ceremony in Munich. She s* 
the mask was a major advance in “Inst; 
aid” at the scene of an accident. 

Fifty per cent of all people invoh. 
in accidents suffer from lack of oxyc"* 
and one in seven or eight dies of si 
cation, says the Erlangen auacsiheL; 
Professor Erich Rilghe inter. 

He is one of the ADAC team rf 
doctors who developed the lifesaviri 
mask. A similar device has been usedii 
administering anaesthetics. 

The mask enables helpers to admin* 
ter moLith-to-mouth breathing ■ wiiba; 
physical contact with ; the injured perdu 
According to Professor Riigheimn 
the “distaste barrier” is much wlii 
than generally assumed. Even .12 p 
cent of medical students have to ow 
come considerable feelings of nausea Iv 
fore administering mouth-to-mouth r<- 
suscitation — primarily due to blood anJ 
vomit on the victim’s face. 

_ The mask, manufactured for 80 pfen- 
nigs, fits into any glove compartirri 
and helps break this barrier. 

It is placed over the victim's ni 
and nose and the helper breav.-. 
through a tube. This must be done ir- 
mediately because the brain of l’t 
unconscious person can only surriw 
three minutes without oxygen. About I’ 
to 15 (twice as many for cliikdrem 
breaths a minute are needed. 

Minister Antje Huber also recom- 
mended refresher courses in first aid. 

Karl SlantkviB 

(Frankfurter Neue Presse, 21 June IW 



Breaking the distaste barrier to ^ 
the kiss-of-life mask in action. (Photo: : 

l . " 

Cancer biggest 
child killer 

■i 

A bout 1,600 children a year conb 
cancer in West Germany,: a 
research organisation told a .19 vj 
press conference in Berlin. Mpre c 
dren die of cancer than . of . arf 
other than accidental causes, 1 ■ d° cl 

said ■ , .<$ 

i i 1 . ; 

(Frankfurter Rundschau. 24 June. 1! 
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Troubled students put strain 
on counselling services 


A recent report by the German 
Students’ Association shows that 
50,000 students a year, six per cent of 
the student population, see psychologists 
and psychotherapists at German univer- 
sities. 

They seek advice: 

• Because of learning and concentra- 
tion problems. 

• To find a way out of the ghetto of 
Ihe mass university and their own isola- 
tion. 

• So tliat they can cope with the 
competitiveness and pressure to perform. 
• To get help for depression. 

• To get drugs for psychosomatic 
pains. 

Counselling centres in this country 
like their counterparts elsewhere, are 
under heavy pressure. Counsellors agree 
that students have far more psychologi- 
cal problems than the rest of the popu- 
lation. 

Take the case of Peter F.,- studying law 
at Cologne University up to a few weeks 
ago. Now he is working as an unskilled 
labourer “until something better turns 

up." 

Peter F. is one of thousands of uni- 
versity students who want to give up 
their studies because of problems. He 
says: “I just couldn’t concentrate on my 
work. At first I was really keen but I 
soon got frustrated and couldn't get any 
further.” 


%•% ■ V 
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He spent a year trying to come to 
terms with the problem. Then he went 
along to a student counselling centra to 
seek psychological advice. “After a few 
intensive talks there I realised what the 
problem was. My parents paid for my 
studies; but in return I had to dress and 
behave the way they wanted me to. I 
couldn’t accept this and this was the 
real cause of my difficulties in concen- 
trating.” 

After this became clear, Peter had 
only one aim: to break the dependency 
on his parents and start earning money. 
“I feel a thousand times better now, 
much freer.” 

Dr. Ursula Lindig, director of the 
Humburg University counselling centre, 
says: “The first problem is moving away 
from home. Then the difficult transition 
from school to university. 

Students have to organise their studies 
themselves, perhaps they have to study a 
subject they don’t like because their 
marks arc not good enough to study 
the subject of their choice. Then they 
have to move to a strange town and 
look around for new friends.” 

There is also the students’ financial 
dependence on the state or on ilieir 
parents which means they are in a kind 
of “prolonged adolescence,” a depend- 
ence inappropriate to their age. 

But this is not all. As soon as the 
freshman has got over the initial diffi- 
culties, there is the fear of examinations. 
Will I pass? How good are the others? 
What questions are going to be asked? 
A thousand difficulties give rise to latent 


problems and in examinations suddenly 
become existential-problems. 

The third critical phase is the end of 
the course: What happens now? Will I 
get a job. Have I chosen the right pro- 
fession? I have to decide for ever. And 
then my girlfriend wants us to get marr- 
ied .. . 

This reluctance or fear of making a 
final decision on professional and pri- 
vate life frequently leads to serious 
symptoms such as stomach cramps, head- 
aches, lack of concentration. The Uni- 
versity is behind this tangle of problems, 
which sometimes even leads to suicide. 
Often it is only the catalyst for conflicts 
related to upbringing and social circum- 
stances bound to break out sooner or 
later anyway. 

In her contribution to the Bonn go- 
vernment's Report on the Stale of Psy- 
chiatry, Ursula Lindig writes that the 
mass universities with their vast organi- 
sation, complex range of courses and Hie 
vague job prospects can often bring 
latent psychological problems to the sur- 
face. In private life, the university offers 
no help whatever. Feelings have no 
place in the sciences. And (here is little 
discussion of the purpose of studying. 

Psychological problems can have more 
serious consequences for students than 
for most other sections of Hie popula- 
tion. University places are expensive and 
if a student drops out nr changes 
courses after a consultation this can save 
huge amounts. Apart from this, prob- 
lems not overcome can then affect 
others (if, for example, ihe student 
becomes a teacher when he graduates). 

Counselling centres throughout the 
country are understaffed and overwork- 
ed. Burkhard Stoyke of the health de- 
partment of the German Students’ Asso- 


Anxiety ‘serious problem’ 
for many - Munich study 

A detailed study by the Munich Uni- ■'.■:* * ■ = 

versity Institute of Psychology 


./A. versify Institute of Psychology 
counselling centre shows that anxiety is 
becoming a serious problem for many 
people. 

“It is certainly reasonable to assume 
that anxiety is one of the main symp- 
toms of the four to eight million people 
with psychological problems in this 
country," the report says. 

Within four months, 352 people came 
to the counselling centre complaining of 
extreme, chronic states of anxiety. As a 
rule people only seek such help when 
they no longer feel able to cope with 
everyday life. The Munich psychologists 
emphasise that most people regarded 
anxiety as a inevitable part of life and 
something they have to accept. It could 
be assumed that the number suffering 
this way and not seeking help was very 
high. 

Sixty-nine per cent of those sick with 
anxiety were women and 31 per cent 
were men — an alarming difference. 
Ages ranged from 4 to 77. The greatest 
incidence of anxiety symptoms was 




found in the 30 to 40 age group. The 
average age for women was 38, for men 
39. 

One in four men and women com- 
plained of anxiety in company (social 
anxiety). Situation anxieties predomi- 
nated among women (fear of enclosed 
spaces, fear of heights, fear of crossing 
roads with heavy traffic, agoraphobia). 

Men complained the most and almost 
twice as often as women of anxiety 
states with no obvious cause (existential 
anxiety, fear of the future, fear of sick- 
ness and death and anxiety at certain 
physical states such as palpitations or 
the sound of breathing). 

“One can speculate that social norms 
play apart here,” the report says. 

“Women are prepared to admit their 
anxieties whereas anxiety in men manif-. 
ests itself in physical reactions” The 


ciation says this is because there is not 
enough money. He cites the example of 
Cologne, where there is only one psy- 
chotherapist and one assistant for 30,000 
students. (The international nonn is one 
counsellor per thousand students, a 
figure reached at : sonie American univer- 
sities.) 

The Land Ministries of Education 
know about the problem: “The North 
Rhine-West phalia Land government be- 
lieves that psychological problems of 
students must be taken into account 
when university planning, structure and 
course reform are being considered’” Tills 
dry statement indicates that the authori- 
ties are aware that universities can cause 
illness and that reforms are needed. 

Bonn therapist Unsfild says: “It would 
be desirable if we could have some in- 
fluence on university structure hut this 
is a Utopian demand in view of the tre- 
mendous pressure of work we are 
under.’’ 

The prospects of better counselling in 
future seem good. At the majority of 
German universities, Hamburg und 
Mil lister, for instance, “in teg rated stu- 
dent counselling systems” have been 
introduced. Here the same counsellors 
describe the formal aspects of study and 
help the students overcome psychologic- 
al problems. 

Ursula Lindig explains: “We sort out 
right from the start why a student has 
chosen a certain subject. Is it because it 
is what he really wants to do or is it 
what his parents want or has he just 
chosen it because he was good at it at 
school?" 

Once the question of motivation has 
been dealt with, the cause of a large 
number of problems is removed. A fur- 
ther help, especially for contact proli- 
!•.• 1 1 ri . i. lit*.- '.mmiHsu.il .i\MMnv.‘iii i, i tli< - 
student hall of residence. 

Dr Hans Krebs recommends relaxa- 
tion techniques for those who suffer 
from anxiety. In general. Dr Krebs ex- 
plains, psychological problems can be 
solved more easily when one is aware of 
one’s own intentions and desires. 

Udo P. Tschimmel 

(Kfilner Sladc-Anrclgcr, 21 June 1978) 


fear of being alone seemed to be evenly 
distributed among the sexes. 

Patients’ personal details showed that 
some women had been suffering from 
anxiety for almost 15 years and some 
men for up to eight years. On average, 
women had been under treatment by 
doctors, psychiatrists and psychologists 
for three years and men for two. 

Forty per cent of the men and 22 per 
cent of the women had even liad hospi : 
tal treatment for their problems. At the 
time of registering at the centre, 55 per 
cent of women and 52 per cent of men 
were taking drugs to allay their anxieties. 

These forms of treatment had ob- 
viously not uproved successful. Seventy- 
five of the 115 .patients who had further 
treatment at the centra were 'therefore 
given therapeutic training to overcome 
fear consisting of confrontation with si- 
tuations which caused fear, discussion of 
them and relaxation exercises. , 

Ninety-five per cent- of the patients 
considered themselves cured after this 
treatment and this was confirmed by 
two independent experts. After six 
months the average rate of improvement 
was 50 per cent.. Another 40 per cent 
decided to join self-help groups, often a 
useful form of post-therapy but no sub- 
stitute for therapy Itself. : . i • ' : * ■ • • ; 1 

• : ( .j ... Karl Stankiewicz ? 

(Frankfurter Neue Praise) 22 June 1978) 
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Young city slickers opt into 
challenge of sheep-race 
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T lic life or Hie 15 young people be* 
tween 18 and 25 raising sheep on a 
remote farm near Kemp ten in the Ba- 
varian Alps is unusual, Lnrl so are their 
backgrounds. 

Tlie whole thing began five years ago 
when Mike, a mechanic, and Winnie, a 
laboratory technician In a dairy, lost th- 
drjobs, 

Faces with a bleak future, they decid- 
ed to op) out of the rat-race and do 
something new Drat would hold out 
more |Ii;m just competition, money and 
a mim. 

They decided on to sheep farming as 
a way of life that could provide them 
with security and contentment. They 
have found both, combating youth pn- 
empfoyment at the same time. 

Tlieir fann. Burgs In 11. is anything but 
idyllic. It is in one of the windiest cor- 
ners of Bavaria's Allgflu at an altitude of 
more Ilian 1,000 metros. The severe and 
forbidding farmhouse has none of the 
elements of Alpine gingerbread architec- 
ture and the urea is extremely cold and 
rainy. 

On a recent afternoon at Burgstall 
two men carted huge bales of sheep 
vrook down tWw feto.Tb* \% to fcb 
to Ke m plen for spinning. 

Now the sheep fanners intend to 
process their wool themselves because 
the price of raw wool has fallen so low 

that it j$ hardly worth shearing the 
sheep. 

One of 15 farmers has been learning 
the sheep- shearing trade while five have 

for the past six months been learning to 
spin. 

Their wool is much in demand and 
they sell it on market days in towns 
throughout the country, some of it being 
mailed COD. When the founders started 
they had an old, disused farmhouse with 
an outside baking oven and two sheen 
- a gift. 

Fortunately, they soon aroused the 
Interest of a local savings bonk manager 
who liked tlieir Idea so much that he 
granted them a DM10,000 credit, per- 
sonally guaranteed by him. 

• This starting capital enabled them to 
buy 200 mountain sheep. The flock now 
numbers 500 - haying multiplied partly 
biologically and partly through a clever 
promotion scheme. 

The promotion idea came about when 
the Founding Fathers, trying to find 
ways of getting a Viable herd in the 
shortest possible time, latched on to the 
idea of “sheep sponsorship;* People in- 
terested in the environment were offered 
mountain lambs at DM130 each which 

they then placed at the disposal of 
burgslall. 

Since in id-1977, the farmers have 
been moving with their flock from 

region to region, using their sheep as a 
natural cleaning gang. 

Mike, who had done voluntary work 
in environmental protection, realised 
Hint agriculture in tho Alps had under- 

a „?l ri,cturn ( change, moving froln 
self-sufficiency to market orientntlon 
and costing many mountain farmers th- 
eir livelihood. To work for a market calls 


for machines and many of the farms 
were so rugged that machines could not 
operate. As a result, they were aban- 
doned and the untended mountain 
slopes began to erode. 

This development was accelerated by 
the planting of pine monocultures 
which, while profitable, could not pro- 
vide protective covering. Already 78 of 
100 AJIgA'ii trees arc pines. 

Where formerly cows and sheep had 
seen to rintiiral rejuvenation, now the 
stag and deer of owners of hunting pre- 
serves roam. And where leasing out 
shoots to hunters pays 25 times the 
price of a similar lease to a fanner, far- 
ming must give way. 

Clearly. (he time had come for action, 
Soon the initiul Burgs hill pair were 
joined by more and more young people. 
There was Dick, 20, an office trainee 
unable to finish hi* training due to a seri- 
ous traffic accident. Then came Barnlc, 
a gnmgc mechanic who now looks after 
l he machinery on the Burgstall farm, 
followed by Wallniud who, having fi- 
nished high school, decided against uni- 
versity life in favour of forming. 

The young men and women at Burgs- 
tall arc planning a lifetime of farming. 
They can imagine becoming a huge fa- 
mily — from infant to grandmother. 
There are no age limits and everyone is 
welcome, says Mike, 

But applicants ore severely tested be- 
fore ’ being - accented, c. arid with the 
large number of comhTbieVMilfr ami his 
friends can afford to choose. 

On the recent afternoon, a group of 
visitors arrived, among them a boy of 
16, evidently trying to escape the stress 
of school life anil the' "repressive socie- 
ty” as he called it. He is permitted to 
talk, the Burgstall people interjecting a 
question now and then. The boy com- 
plains that two of his friends who wrote 
to Burgstall received a rather curt reply. 

Says one of the fanners: “We don't 
want to raise any unwarranted hopes.” 

The Burgstall farm considers Itself a 
model and the first stage of a “European 
Cooperative Movement.” Some, time ago, 
the farmers established a ‘Society for 
the Promotion of Understanding Among 
Peoples” Says Mike: “When we wander 
across the mountains there are no fron* 
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tiers. AH we look 
out for is the dales 
and rivers. Envi- 
ronment protection 
is not r task for in- 
dividual states but 
for a community of 
states." 1 The inten- 
tion is to rent a se- 
cond farm when the 
present one proves 
too small, and there 1 
are plenty on the 
market. Life at 
Burgstall is spartan. 

The young people 
work hard from 
sunrise to sundown 
and, because thcy : 
arc still expanding 
their operation, they 
extreme- 
ly thrifty.Tlic budget 

allows onlv nMIRtl Not a mom0nt *9 *P«™ f ° r the rocking chair: Agnes Pauli, 8 

a month ner nemn ,,kes nothln 9 mora than « 8t « n 9 °H l on the water In herding 

for S E wh,n ,ha WM,h “ r ls kM P |n « l«»er »Hor. safe on land. 
ior rood and dnnk. (photo: Heim Ha;; 

The shepherds are largely self-suffi- ... 1 

S‘i !!! .? ai P ey . b 1 k< ; their ?“!' Abie seawoman 

bread in the outdoor bakehouse which . . 

they rebuilt, raise their own fruit and A fmac c fJlJ 

vegetables and the cow they bought pro- -rxgllCo oLlU 

vidcs them with milk, butter and cheese. 1 • . qo 

Only once in a while, when visited by SKlppCY Ut O JL 

neighbours from the village, do they * 1 

slaughter a sheep. And once in a while, A 

says Mike, "Our parents send us a tuck- , , , 1 

box.** SiicldcutscneTeifung I 

They do not want to be seen as a 

commune or considered hippies. f ‘We — ■ — 

are also no great theoreticians,” they say. 17 or . Germany's oldest active worn: 
But word lins got around that they are . . sa*i°r tlic weather is not right unlf 

hard workers - especially among the ^ is l)lowi . n 8 great guns, 

neighbouring farmers. “The wind is my engi nc,” says Ago 

Having been viewed with mistrust in- Pau J\ 82 » of pbsseldorf, who rejects \ 

itially, they are now fully accepted, not aLIX ’ illiai Y engine as she rejects a trail 

only by the village policeman but even to . transport her sailing dinghy. 

. by the Burgomaster liimself. He recently i. Agnes Pjl HU makes a point of getj 

inspected the farm in person. *° ra< * 8 on llcr P w « keel - even il 

Village officials patiently help them !f r Q weck - Incidentally, the « 

cope with the inevitable red tape, parti- l ai *y “ils only on the Rhine, 
cuiarly important because the bureaucra- r ? Usseldorf circumnavigator Wilfn 

cy does not have a pigeonhole for this £ rd ™’ who is once niore plyms 1 

type of operation. “We are still some- i th 8eas . aboard ,,ls kathena, a 

thing of a mystery to- the bureaucrats" a terr ^ ic suiling grandma, 

says Mike. u p}li7 .| he Olympia dinghy she lias W 

W sailing since. 1938 is much harder 

«er, 3 June 1978 ) manoeuvre than a comfortable etui* 
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Seeing a future on the land: WlnnkL one 
sheep on an AllgSu farm. 


of the city dwellers who is leamlng to raise 

' (Philo: Christoph Motlok) 


SiiddcuTscneZeifung 

F or Germany's oldest active woini’ 
sailor the wcatlier is not right unlfc 
it is blowing great guns. 

“The wind is my engine," says Agw 
Pauli, 82, of Dpsscldorf, who rejects j' 
aiixilliary engine as she rejecls a trjifc: 
to transport her sailing dinghy. 

; Agnes PayU makes a point of gettiri 
to races on her pwn keel - even if* 
takes her a week. Incidentally, the tfl 
lady sails only on the Rhine. 

DUsseldorf circumnavigator Wilfrid 
Erdmann, who is once more plyin? 
South Seas aboard his Knthena, oil 
Agnes Pauli a terrific sailing grandma. 

The Olympia dinghy she lias bw 
sailing since. 1938 is much harder l| 
manoeuvre than a comfortable ctu& [ l 
yacht. 

He early days were difficult beeft* 
in the 20s when she began ttf sail if ?J ? 
considered “mannish" and unladyHke D 
women to enter tliis male domain. . 

■ Before thb ■ WQrttemberg ' sailing 
on Lake Constance permitted hen 08 * 
come a member in 1927 she 
much maligned and mocked memb« ®i 
The Rheingau sailing club. ' 

Today she lias lost count of W 
prizes. “I’ve got a whole closetfuM 
trophies, and what isn’t , there was bum 
during the war.” 1 . j; 

, Agnes Pauli insists on being- addressfj 
os FrSulein. She never liked the idea ^ 
having a family because her. whole w* 
goes to the wind and water." . 

FrSulein Pauli, whb received her 
ficate of Competence, for Inland Wek? 
ways in 1939, isi miffed : when she s», 
rich yachtsmen using tlieir expend?: 
cruising craft simply to have Tlieir teej 
deck. “They could saVe 1 theiilselyw, , 
of trouble arid money by having JJ® 
tea at home” . 

(SflddeulKha Zeltung, aoJdne 1 
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Menotti spells out the 
lessons of Argentina 




M y talented, intelligent players have 
put paid to the dictatorship of tae- 
lit'S and the terror of systems,” Argcii- , 
tinian soccer trainer Cesar Luis Menotti 
claims. . 

l 

His squad won the World Cup, heat- 
ing Holland 3-1 ufter extra time. Men- 
otti was not talking politics, except in- 
asmuch as football and the eleventh 
World Cup in Argentina were concern- 
ed. 

| His comment neatly combined pmise 
for the Argentinian team and criticism 
hf fellow-trainers -who had tried to tnins- 
jfomi the showertsb of . soccer into a 
demonstration of applied tad ics. 

' Fifa, the international federation, is 
inclined to agree, having commissioned 
im interim report from a panel of ex- 
perts including Rinus Michels, who 
trained the losing Dutch finalists in 

m. 1 

The report indicates, a Fifa spokes- 
man says, that Helmut ScliOn and his 
sipiad, by resorting to defensive tactics 

in their bid to retain the World Cup, 
diimuged the game’s reputation. 

Views voiced during World Cup 
month ranged from perplexity and re- 
signation to a call for regeneration of 
itre^toe. h nothing' else, this shows 
Mint both pundits and fans had specific 
hopes of the soccer spectacle Argentina 
was to provide. 

When good teams with outstanding 
reputations meet In the playing enclo- 
sure outstanding games of soccer must 
surely result, it was widely felt. 

The outcome could hardly have been 
more different. The underdogs Tunisia, 
Austria and Peru, teams with nothing to 
lose, were the ones to provide soccer 
with a sparkle. 

They; certainly provide an object les- 
son in the profit motive ns one of the 
three key features of this years World 
Cup, the other two being prestige and 
profile. ‘ 

: It would be wrong to classify the 
Tunisians, Austrians and Peruvians as 
amateurs. But they stood to earn a mere 
DM10,000 to DM20,000, whereas mem- 
bers of the German, Brazilian and Itali- 
an squads ' had been promised 
DM60,000, DM80,000 and DM100,000 
respectively if they won the World Cup. 

■ Tunisian trainer Mejid ChetiH proudly 
Haims that his players earn DM2,000 a 
month at most from football. Their 
German counterparts wbuld no more 
than smile wanly at the idea. . , 

Yet the verve and enthusiasm ?hqwn 
by the Tunisian team amply testified t<j> 
the desire to deliver h Sterling perfor- 
mance, not merely;, in return for hard 
cash but chiefly for love of the game. and 
determination to win. 

Peru put, paid to , Scotland’s , hopes, 
beating the favourites 3-1. Tunisia 
spmng an unpleasant surprise on Mexi- 
co, winning by tho same margin. Austria 
jnade sure title defenders Germany 
Were well arid’ truly eliminated, trounc- 
ing Holmut^chfin ! s squad 3^2.1. 

: in all three games the white heat of 


ambition triumphed over a total lack of 
imagination, subtle soccer ousted; 
atrophied routine and stand-up-and-fight 
enthusiasm defeated frenzied effort. i 

Rainer Ronhof set a good example on 
his return to Germany by telling fans 1 
that he realised he had disappointed 
tlicin in Argentina and was prepared to 

start again from scratch. 

■ / ■ § 

Fear of forfeiting the big money and' 
ihc fans' favour, on which they rely for 
u living, seems to have transformed Hie 
soccer stars from national heroes with 
pretensions to being level-headed busi- 
nessmen to simple footballers laden 
with complexes like everyone else. 

Helmut Schdn and his squad, the 
artists of . Ascoehinga, iheir Argentinian: 
base prior to tlieir ignominious exit 
front the World Cup, did not seem to 
know whal was hitting them. 

Their defenders may argue that a win 
in the game against Holland, in which the 
Gentian team was still 2-1 ahead with six 
minutes to go, would have token 

this country to the final. 

But it would clearly not have done so. 
After nil, the team went on to lose to 
Austria, a defeat for which no excuses or 
explanations are forthcoming. 

What clearer indication could there be 
that the Gcnnan team were thinking 
mainly in terms of tactics, responding to 
situations as they arose rather than im- 
provising or running a risk? 

No attempt was undertaken to field a 
solid phalanx of five Cologne players or 
to dispense more readily with the ser- 
vices of players such as Rainer Bonhof 
or Klaus Fischer whose form was not up 
to the standards required. 

Brazilian trainer Claudio Coulinho 
chose not to select old hand Roberto 
Rivcllno (or to field him for only part 
of a game) because Rivelino was not in 
form. 

Coulinho preferred younger, faster 
piayers with more pep, arguing that hard 
work counts for more than artistry in 
soccer. The prestige and profit require- 
ments of an individual star would mere- 
ly have harmed the team as a whole. 

Cesar Menotti likewise expected his 
squad to knuckle under to the require- 
ments of team discipline. Then, and 


then only, did he allow them to develop 
their individual South American skills to 
the full. 

Mario Kempes, the outstanding for- 
ward in this year's World Cup competi- 
tion and the man who scored twice in 
the World Cup final, was first and 
foremost a midfield workers. 

His job was to stay on the move and 
make sure that lie and his team-mates 
had room to move in. Only occasionally, 
as the game progressed, did others take 
over marking for him, allowing Kempes 
to go it alone. 

Larossa was substituted in midfield in 
the final with the express purpose of re- 
lieving the burden on Kempes. Such 
were the tactics of a successful trainer 
who realised that the individual counted 
for little, the team for everything. 

This was doubtless due in part to the 
luck of really outstanding players. Jackie 
Charlton, the former England cap who 
is now himself a club trainer, said he 
would be going home with an empty 
hook. 

In other words, Charlton had seen no- 
one lie need bother making a note of. 
J’clc too lamented that players had lack- 
ed courage and no risks had been run in 
the World Cup fixtures. 

Thus Argentina testified to only part 
of the good soccer that might be 
lliumhnailcd as a combination of tech- 
nique, tempo und tactics. 

Instead of setting out to win, teams in 
most encounters seemed content not to 
lose. As a result little was seen of the 
forwards in many games. 

Italy, for instance, was successful as 
long as the team played with three full- 
time strikers, aided by attacking midfield 
players and backs for as long as their 
stamina lasted. 

But the Italian team came In a stick v 

m 

cud once lllii. mixture was replaced by 
defensive play only. The 1 -0 lead 
against Holland and Brazil proved in- 
sufficient. 

The Argentinian team also went on to 
the attack with players whose legwork, 
readiness to give of their best, stamina 
and technique eventually wore out all 
the others. 

Even the Dutch succumbed to this 
combination in the World Cup final. 
The Argentinian players moved at such 
relentless speed that they left their op- 
ponents scant time for a breather. 

Their opposite numbers were worn 
out by continual duels and in non-stop 
defence, warding off Argentinian attacks. 
Argentina's football was not, perhaps, 
blessed by a stroke of genius, but the 
team Worked hard and played attractive 
koccer. 
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(Cartoon: Wtor Lagtr/SOUdeuische Zeltuhg) 


Helmut SchSn: handing the grey mice 
over to a new man (Photo: Horntniuiw) 

The Brazilians, in contrast, again 
banked on technique and playing for 
time. They slowed down the play, rely- 
ing on first-rate. defensive work. 

Tlieir opponents continually had to 
fight for possession and saw less of Hie 
ball, which eventually wears out most 
op position. Brazil were undefeated and 
came third in Argentina - an undeni- 
able achievement. 

But they too lacked the star who 
could have transformed technically per- 
fect but monotonous play into brilliant 
soccer. In their 3-1 win over Poland 
there were signs of what was needed, 
but that was all. 

So Jupp Derwall, Helmut Sell On's 
successor, was only partly right in con- 
cluding that “we must, at both dub and 
international level, pay greater attention 
to technique." 

He went on to talk in terms of a 
“team of grey mice" in Argentina, which 
uns possibly more to tire point. 

Whal Dei wall meant was players who. 
are perfect in parts, men who can aim at 
the corner of the net like Rainer Bon- 
liof, run with the speed of a Karl-Ileinz 
Ktumuenigge or put in the legwork and 
endurance of a Herbert Zimmennann. 

But when the chips are down and the 
occasion demands, they are unable to 
put these individual skills to best use 
under extreme physical and mental stra- 
in. 

Jupp Dcrwall’s task will be to encou- 
rage his squad to do just that. Soccer 
will, after all, go on, as Helmut Schfin 
was the first to point out on the team's 
return. 

Schfin’s main problem was that there 
is no substitute for success. A society 
geared to success and nothing less, 
especially in top-level commercialised 
sport, expects total success and will 
accept nothing less. 

Jupp Derwall has the inestimable ad- 
vantage of being able to start virtually 
from scratch, In future he should also 
be able to use players under contract to 
foreign; ctybs!,when the need arises. 

. The conclusions to be drawn from the 
1978 World Cup are fairly straightfor- 
ward. As long .as tactics prevail over ; 
freedom of tempo, technique and 
the individual player's . powers of im- 
provisation soccer is sure to stagnate. 

This is a . fact -that cannot be altered.; 
by mere organisational changes such as 1 
20 or 24 competitors Instead of 16 or a; 
knockout system rather than group: 
competitions. . ‘ 1 m * 

Argentina wop at home just os Ger-j 
many did in 1974' arid England in 1966: 
Home ground is an undoubted stimulus.: 
power's secular songsters in the stands^ 
and oh the terraces demonstrated tlieir 
1 power in Buehos Aires once again. j 
i ; . . ' : : ■ * 1 1 : '? JOrgen Werner f 
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■ 1 1 ■ ' *■ (Dla iek, 30 June 1978) 















